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ADJUSTABLE TYPING DESKS 
ATTAIN TOP POPULARITY 


Over 2000 
Schools and Colleges 
Have Adopted the New 
Hartnett Desk 


The revolutionary Hartnett adjustable 
typing desks were introduced in May, 
1947, just three years ago. They have 








Hartnett Adjustable 
Table (Model 
#140) —27” high, 
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each, f.0.b., Hammond. 
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DeLuxe Typing Desk (Model #101)— 
30” high, 20” wide, 36” long. Shipping 
weight 58 Ibs. $28.50 each, f.0.b., 
Hammond. 





veritably swept to popularity in colleges and schools over the 
country. Over 2,000 public and private educational institutions 
have adopted them. 

The reason for the wide and immediate acceptance of these 
new-type desks: is evident. They solved the long-standing 
problem of how to meet the individual differences of short, 
medium and tall typing students at the same machine in 
successive class periods, 

For some years research experts as well as leaders in busi- 
ness education have known that a typist increases speed and 
accuracy, with lessened fatigue, if the typewriter is at the 
“exactly right height." For the first time the Hartnett adjust- 
able desk makes this possible for each student — by simply 
turning a knob. # 
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Many of the more desirable office positions 
can be filled only by an operator with the 
ability to operate modern business 
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Give your students the training they need 
for these above-average positions. Develop 
their speed, skill, and efficiency on the 
office machines most used today. 


Are your students familiar with the 
National Typewriting-Bookkeeping 
Machine? Its simplicity of operation and 
time-saving efficiency are equally appreci- 
ated in the large accounting department 
or in the small office. 


Call your local National representative 
for information, or write to the Company 
at Dayton 9, Ohio. | 
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ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS 
By Charles C. Parkhurst 


This simple and lively book serves (1) to teach the fundamentals of grammar and composi- 
tion, and oral expression; and (2) to apply the student’s knowledge of effective expression to 
business correspondence. Part I offers a thorough study of the fundamentals of effective writing. 
Part II presents the various types of letters and reports. The proper psychology, the correct 
point of view, and the appropriate action to take in each case is clearly and fully discussed. 
There is a wealth of illustrative material plus exercises for elass or home assignment. The ap- 
pendices contain a glossary of common grammatical terms, a bibliography, and an index. 


440 pages 6” x 9” 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW, Third Edition 


By Getz, Kanzer and Gerstenberg 

Approaching the subject by means of the students’ daily activities in the law, this third edition 
of a widely used text covers all important phases of business law. Among its many features: 
¢ Emphasis placed on consumer law approach. 
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HOW GOOD IS 
TEACHER 
MORALE? 


“The morale of teachers in the public schools and colleges has never been as low as it is today” 
was the judgment of one outstanding leader in education at a recent conference. He blamed the 
administrators for being a two-faced lot who generally sold the teachers “down the river.” Nat- 
urally, the administrators in the audience objected vigorously and pointed out how much the 
superintendent of schools has often done for the teachers working for him. According to some 
of the superintendents, the administrator is close to being lily white and the morale of teachers 
is superb. 

Obviously, all of these generalizations are partly false. The measurement of morale is exceed- 
ingly difficult. What do we mean by morale? Is griping a sign of low morale, or is it evidence of 
wholesome alertness. Undoubtedly in some schools, the morale of teachers and students is low 
with much justification; in other schools, it is probably quite good. 

At the present time, the teachers feel somewhat abused because they are at the stage in the 
economic cycle at which they suffer most. Prices have gone up a great deal, but salaries have not 
increased in like proportions. 

More important, however, democracy is the clarion call. Everybody has been preaching democ- 
racy. Now that teachers want to see a little of it themselves, they ask the superintendents and 
deans to practice what they preach. On the other hand, the students have been listening to democ- 
racy also, and they are beginning to demand more freedom. That which the teachers demand from 
the administrator, they are less interested in giving to their students. 

Of course, we want more democracy and in time we will get it. Here are a few basic elements 
necessary in establishing good democratic practices and thereby raising the morale of the teachers: 

1. If the administrator preaches democracy, he must be willing to put this democracy into prac- 
tice. He must also realize that his staff will do with its democratic freedom many things which he 
does not like and which he certainly did not intend in his preachings. 

2. Organization must be kept simple. One of the weaknesses of democratic procedures is the 
proliferation of committees which bog down progress. Some administrators, of course, are shrewd 
enough to set up a whole lot of committees knowing this will cause confusion and stalemate the 
democratic process. They then can carry on as they wish. This confusion lowers teacher morale. 
Democracy in order to be effective must be clear-cut and simple. 

3. Procedures must be based upon established policies rather than personal whim. For example, 
many public school systems have established regular salary schedules, but it is amazing, although 
pathetic, that in many large universities, there is no such thing as a salary schedule. The size of 
salary increments or failure to give increments is based upon the personal whim of a dean or 
chairman. 

It is unbelievable that administrators will year after year perpetuate such a practice and still 
consider themselves forthright and scientific. Occasionally, they will excuse their conduct by 
insisting that a board of trustees will not establish a salary schedule; yet, they could make their 
recommendations as if there were a salary schedule based upon objective procedures known to all. 

4. Secretiveness and smoke-room rumors as to what is going on cause low morale. “Open 
covenants, openly arrived at” lead to candor and respect. We may not be ready for open cove- 
nants in international affairs, but it is to be hoped that school and college administrators are not 
guilty of the duplicity and low morals of many of those who are leading in our world affairs. 

5. There must be no alibiing. A principal often hides behind his board of education and blames 
them for his failures to achieve fairness, and in reverse, he blames his teachers for his inability 
to carry through his commitments to his board of education and to the community as a whole. 

6. In far too many schools, salary schedules are not available. Increments are given on the 
basis of personal opinion rather than objective evidence. Worst of all, secrecy is the usual atti- 
tude toward finances. When people hide things they are usually ashamed of them. Either salaries 
are too high; too low; or badly distributed. All are bad. The way to work toward a solution is 
to get the facts into the open. 

At one time, schools were ahead of: industry in personnel relations—now they lag far behind. 
In most industrial organizations the shoddy and shady personnel practices typical of many 
schools and colleges would not be tolerated. 

All of this resolves itself into a very simple fact :—school administrators have been preaching 
democracy. Now, the teachers demand they practice it and the administrators resent it. They 
find all kinds of excuses for failing to practice their preachings. They worry about broad social 
problems about which they can do little and neglect the improvement of human relations in their 
own schools where they can do much. Hence, the resentment of the teachers. Democracy, after 
all, is a two-way street. 

All of this is inevitable in a period of transition. No one of us can go as fast as his ideas, but 
the more nearly he keeps his practices up to the standards he sets, the more adequate will be the 
morale of those who are working with him. 
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BROOMSTICK FOR BILLIARDS? 


Playing billiards or teaching Office Machine Practice 
—you “click” only when you use the right equipment. 

That’s why, today, many commercial teachers pre- 
fer to give training on Monroe Adding-Calculators. 
They know that 5 Educator models and 1 electric 
model make an ideal combination for the Office 
Practice classroom. 

Monroes are easy to operate and practical both to 
teach and to learn. Students make rapid progress in 
acquiring a skill and a sound knowledge of business 
mathematics. 

The Educator is a regular adding-calculator specifi- 
cally designed for school work. Its manual operation 
allows students to learn at speeds best suited to indi- 
vidual abilities. Another big advantage: with Monroes 





you teach the same machine your students will use in 
business later. 

Your local Monroe representative will gladly show 
you how the Educator makes teaching easier. Just 
mail the coupon today. No obligation, of course. 








HERES Your cur 


FOR BETTER 
TEACHING.,/ 















Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Yes, I'd like to learn more about teaching Office Practice 
with Monroes. Please have your representative call to 
demonstrate the Educator model. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
By Frederick G. Nichols 
= SOFT In the March JouRNAL the winter National Business Education Quarterly was commended to 


all who are interested in business education at the secondary school level. A few more specific 
comments on details of this document may be in order, not to discredit it or to in any degree 
weaken its effect on our thinking, but rather to note the persistence of some false theories of 
business education. 


Competent Teachers (p. 44) 

“It seems desirable that business teachers themselves should possess a high degree of. skill 
in subjects requiring technical proficiency.” As usual it is the traditional skills that are stressed. 
You know what! No mention of clerical skills. But, be it noted, “business experience” is stressed, 
both for the improvement of teaching and the betterment of guidance as a function of teaching. 
Advanced training? Yes, but for greater competence; not for a degree only. There is a differ- 
ence in many cases. The administrator is warned against placing too much confidence in semester- 
hours and advanced degrees. Amen! 


Dangerous Implication (p. 13) 

“The good business education department prepares each pupil so that he can fill a job that is 
suited to his abilities; it does not require all pupils to meet the same standards.” If “best” is 
inserted between “his” and “abilities,” I don’t object. But the implication that, for example, all 
and sundry should be accepted for shorthand with the understanding that good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent stenographers will be turned out to fill good, bad, and indifferent stenographic jobs is bad 
for all parties concerned. I am sure that the author meant no such thing, but many will so 
interpret what he says. To make a poor stenographer of a girl who could become an excellent 
general clerk or file clerk or salesgirl is to cheat her out of her educational birthright. Yet that 
is being done in most schools. The same goes for accounting. 


Will Your Business Student (p. 18) 


“Understand his everyday legal problems”? Be able to “plan his daily expenditures?” “Buy 
wisely?” “Use Credit intelligently?” “Invest hisfunds intelligently?” “Use banking services in- 


telligently ?” “Know and appreciate how our business system operates?” If not, better have a 
look at your curriculum to see if it “best meets the real needs of boys and girls.” Oh yes! Don’t 
forget that “it is the function of business education to provide an adequate vocational business 
education program for all pupils who require such training.” Quite an order! Too much? 


The Small School Again (p. 24) 

It also must assume “responsibility for acquiring high vocational standards.” To meet this 
responsibility it should “alternate subject offerings.” Too bad if Mary has what it takes to master 
the stenographic art, but was born in the wrong year, while her less able sister Susan, having 
been born in the -right year, takes and fails (according to a decent standard) in stenographic 
courses. We never seem willing to admit that small understaffed and underequipped schools 
should not by hook or crook teach everything the big school teaches. Guidance, meaning some 
degree of selection on the basis of fitness, is largely absent in the big school, where even the 
qualified students would be sufficient for several classes. The proposed alternation scheme for 
the small school still further aggravates this problem by halving the total number available for 
shorthand in each year. 


’ 


It may be argued that both Mary and Susan get a chance at shorthand—Mary in the 10th 
year and Susan in the 11th year. But Mary begins it too early and finishes a year before grad- 
uation, while Susan starts it the right year (according to general practice) and finishes it at the 
point of use. 

There must be some other solution to the small school’s business training problem. Several 
have been pointed out again and again. 


Business Rooms (p. 35) 

A neat proposal. Sixty commercial students—two rooms. What for? You guessed it! One for 
shorthand and typewriting and one for bookkeeping and “basic business.” 

Two hundred commercial students—two rooms for shorthand and typewriting and one for 
bookkeeping and “basic business.” 


(Continued on page 28) 
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PREPARING STUDENTS FOR TEACHING 


H.\T teachers are born and not 


made seems to contain more than ‘ 


a modicum of truth. 

Today most states have set up 
standard requirements which must be 
met by the applicants for teachers’ 
certificates. Many persons meet re- 
quirements, receive certificates, enter 
classrooms as -trainers of the next 
generation and are good teachers— 
many meet requirements, receive cer- 
tificates, and get appointments to the 
wonder and chagrin of those who 
were their teachers. 


The Place of the Supervisor 


The one person through whose 
hands the successful, the dud, and 
the mediocre all pass; who suffers 
the pangs of their initiatory teaching 
more deeply even than they, is the 
critic teacher or teaching supervisor 
as he is now often called. Just as 
the teacher of experience usually can 
recognize each student for what he 
is early in the course, so can the 
teaching supervisor recognize the 
type of individual who intends to be- 
come a teacher, often even before he 
does any trial teaching. Because of 
the human tendency to judge people 
immediately, the student teacher 
should be on his toes from the word 
“go.” 

Student Teaching a Proving Ground 

Not everybody wants to teach who 
finds himself enrolled in student 
teaching. Some become student 
teachers because they might have to 
teach and they want a certificate ; or 
it is required for a degree at that in- 
stitution; or some outside influence 
has been brought to bear on their 
choice of occupational preparation. 
Some of these unwilling enrollees 
make excellent student teachers when 
their interest is awakened as the su- 
pervisor sells the job. Some who as- 
pired to the teaching profession are 
heard to say at the end of a term, 
“I know now I definitely don’t want 
to teach.” The proving ground of 
student teaching is a device for 
screening the interested from the dis- 


interested, the failures from the prob- 


able successes. 


The Job of the Supervisor 

Student teachers in business edu- 
cation usually come with some pre- 
conceived ideas of teaching their par- 
ticular subject. They want to project 
the high school class to the level of 
the college class in shorthand, or 
typing, or whatever subject they 
have just studied for they have for- 
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by Lela L. Johnson 


Laboratory School of 
Eastern Illinois State College 
Charleston, Illinois 


gotten their own reactions, abilities, 
likes, and dislikes of high school 
days. The supervisor’s first job is 
to sell the idea that high school 
youngsters are not ready to be taught 
by college methods; that there are 
more effective ways of teaching in 
high school; and most important, 
what may logically be expected of 
pupils in high school. Those who are 
most intolerant are often themselves 
the students of low scholastic achieve- 
ment. 

Besides teaching methods and eval- 
uation of high school pupils the su- 





“ 
Teachers are born 
not made” 


pervisor must teach subject matter. 
One of the most difficult points to 
get across to student teachers is that 
they should be master of what they 
teach. Nothing adds to the self con- 
fidence of a beginner more than a 
feeling of security in knowledge of 
his subject. Nothing detracts more 
from the poise of the student teacher 
than becoming confused on the point 
he is trying to make or to have a 
pupil correct him on what he should. 
know. Student teachers tend to ask 
questions on tests which they cannot 
answer themselves and to test pupils 
beyond achievement. It is well for 
any teacher to take a test himself 
before presenting it to a class. | 
often insist upon student teachers 
taking the tests they or I prepare 
for high school classes and I check 
them. This procedure reveals to both 
of us their weak points in subject 
matter and test preparation. : 

The supervisor may have to begin 
with teaching recognition of good 
teaching and evaluation of teaching 


if education courses have not pre- 
pared student teachers adequately. 
The would-be teacher should have 
done a great deal of observing on all 
levels before and while teaching, but 
observation will be of no value if he 
lacks interest, observes because it is 
required, or does not know what to 
look for. 

Probably the most difficult task of 
the supervisor is grading the student 
teacher. He must rate student teach- 
ers on an already prepared scale for 
the sake of uniformity in the grading 
system of the institution. The super- 
visor must be able to back up his 
judgment of the student teacher and 
the tendency is toward leniency, for 
potential teaching ability is a big fac- 
tor in determining a final grade. 
Even though C is the accepted aver- 
age grade for every other subject 
taught in most institutions, the “aver- 
age’ seems to become non-existent, 
at least in the minds of the student 
teachers, for they all expect A’s and 
B’s even though they had to struggle 
for a C average so they could take 
the course. 

Qualities Needed for Successful 
Student Teaching 

Whether the 4 or B is forthcoming 
depends on whether the supervisor 
finds qualities he feels necessary to 
good teaching. 

Dependability. College seniors tak- 
ing student teaching should, above all 
else, be dependable, reliable human 
beings. The student teacher who 
breaks appointments with the super- 
visor, with pupils to whom he has 
been assigned for special work, who 
doesn’t come up with assignments 


will not make the best kind of 
teacher. Being prompt is part of de- 
pendability. 


Alertness to classroom situations. 
The student teacher who can’t see 
why the pupil who knew the answer 
was not called on instead of taking 
time to develop the thinking of the 
slow student is not alert to what is 
going on. He must be alert as to what 
situations to capitalize on and which 
to ignore when teaching. 

Appreciation of high school pupils. 
Unless a student teacher can realize 
his own high school days are over 
and be truly interested in all his pu- 
pils as individuals he is not a good 
student teacher. He must like high 
school youngsters. 

Initiative to act when action in the 
classroom is needed without having 
to be persuaded by the supervisor. 
Entering upon and carrying out the 








activities of teaching with self-con- 
fidence rather than dependence on the 
supervisor. 

Imagination is valuable so that he 
can visualize new and different ways 
to present the subject; so he will be 
alive and full of his subject; and see 
the importance and the vitality of it 
and how to put it across to different 
kinds of pupils. 

Cooperation must be one of the 
cornerstones of the relationship be- 
tween supervisor and student teacher. 
The student must cooperate or work- 
ing with him becomes difficult. 

A keen sense of values. The stu- 
dent teacher needs to be able to judge 
what is valuable to him professionally 
and put first things first. He must 
not, for instance, tell the supervisor 
he just can’t come to that student 
teacher meeting (scheduled for a 
week and for which an outside speak- 
er has been invited) because he has 
to help the fraternity brothers do 
some decorating. Student teachers 
must learn how to evaluate activities, 
teaching, pupils, parents, community 
members, other teachers, and sub- 
ject matter. 

Command of good English. Nat- 
urally the student teacher should 
speak correct English before the class 
and be able to write it, also. He must 
express his thoughts fluently. 

Interest and enthusiasm in his 
work. The best student teachers are 
interested in what they and the su- 
pervisor are doing, how it is being 
done, judging it after completion, and 
considering other methods for future 
use. If interested, he will not re- 
mark, “I want to do just what I 
have to do to make above a C.” It 
is preferable that enthusiastic interest 
extend to the extra-curricular activi- 
ties. The interested teacher will want 
to help with the class party; help 
publish the school paper, especially if 
it is a commercial department pro- 
ject; attend P. T. A., assemblies, and 
programs because he is interested. 
The student teacher who must be 
urgd or forced is not the best student 
teacher. 

Versatility. business education sub- 
jects are of two general types—social 
and skilled so the teacher of business 
education must be skilled, have power 
to analyze skills, and have good pro- 
cedures in teaching the skills. The 
other side to his pedagogical make-up 
must be, first, the knowledge of social 
business subject matter; second, abil- 
ity to conduct the social discussion 
type class necessary for social busi- 
ness subjects. Two entirely different 
methods of subject presentation must 
be employed in skilled and _ social 
business subjects and a good teacher 
must be versatile enough to teach 
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both. Out of some 50 student teachers 
I have found the best are excellent 
at teaching both types of classes— 
they are versatile. The mediocre and 
the poor are better at teaching skills 
than social business subjects. 
Graceful acceptance of constructive 
criticism. Preconceived ideas of stu- 
dent teachers are not always work- 
able in the classroom to the definite 
knowledge of the supervisor and stu- 
dent teachers should not feel resent- 
ful of suggestions made to them. 








Student Teac her 


They must learn early in the game 
to capitalize on the results of experi- 
ences of others. 

Maturity. Although maturity has 
been implied in some of these points 
it deserves separate consideration. 
Mature conduct both in and out of 
the classroom is necessary. Anger at 
a pupil does not show maturity in the 
classroom; remarking that he prob- 
ably won’t be able to do a good job 
teaching next morning because he 
expects to be out celebrating the 
greater part of the night is not a 
mature person’s remark. Indulgence 
in petting in public places while stu- 
dent teaching displays immaturity. 
Maturity of judgment comes more 
quickly to the well and widely read 
person and too many student teachers 
read too little. 

Maturity to some degree is asso- 
ciated with age. That is probably 
why the ex-G I’s were, with few ex- 
ceptions, so successful as student 
teachers. They were, in the first 
place, older. They proved to be de- 
pendable, either from choice or neces- 
sity ; they were alert; they liked their 
students personally; they displayed 
initiative ; they had imagination ; most 
were very cooperative; they had a 
keen sense of values; they used ac- 
ceptable English; most were vitally 
interested in both curricular and ex- 
tra-curricular work; a greater num- 


ber were versatile; and usually they - 


were able to take constructive criti- 


cism; all these qualities were part of 
their maturity. 


Careful Screening and Conditioning 
Necessary 

There should be more careful 
screening and conditioning of candi- 
dates for student teaching if the qual- 
ity of business education teachers js 
-ever improved. The basis of qualifi- 
cation for student teaching should be 
something more than average schol- 
astic achievement. Teaching need not 
be the dumping ground for students 
who cannot do anything else or do 


<not know what they want to do. 


Health. Attention should be paid to 
the health of the candidate for stu- 
dent teaching. It is a serious handi- 
cap to the student teacher who does 
not feel well, who has colds continu- 
ously, or sinus condition which inter- 
feres with articulation, or a_notice- 
able adenoidal condition, teeth which 
need attention. These and other de- 
tractive physical conditions should be 
attended before entering student 
teaching. 

Speech. Difficulty in speech has 
been the most common factor in need 
of correction among student teachers. 
Many of these speech defects are cor- 
rected or partially so after the teach- 
ers are sent to the speech clinic. Some 
student teachers can’t speak loud 
enough to be heard, some are mono- 
tones, some lisp, some have articula- 
tory troubles. In the process of 
screening and conditioning prior to 
entrance into student teaching these 
defects should be caught and cor- 
rcted and not wait for the supervisor 
to find he has people who expect to 
teach but who cannot speak easily. 

Background. A more adequate 
background of subject matter should 
be provided the teacher of general 
business. Students avoid doing their 
teaching in general business because 
of insufficient subject matter, inabil- 
ity to conduct discussion, lack of 
knowledge of how to teach socialized 
subjects. Because of the tremendous 
economic importance of general busi- 
ness a greater emphasis should be 
placed on preparation of its teachers. 


Controlled Conditions Important 


The first student teaching should 
be done in a laboratory school where 
the student teacher will have the aid 
of a well set up system, be able to see 
new methods and procedures tried 
out and try them himself; where he 
can refer to his college teachers, good 
library facilities, and have an experi- 
enced and well-trained supervisor 
whose main job is to help him with 
his teaching. After his initial experi- 

(Continued on page 22 
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OCCUPATIONAL HAZARD OF BUSINESS TEACHERS 


ee of business subjects 
often overlook a prime tenet of 
applicd psychology in their daily 
labor. The tendency to regard groups 
of commercial students as a class 
and embody it with a class person- 
ality, a group work accomplishment, 
and « group behavior is specially an 
occupational hazard of business sub- 
ject teachers. The very nature of the 
courses taught by commercial teach- 
ers engender this situation. 

Techniques in shorthand, typing, 
filing, rapid calculation, business 
arithmetic and elemental bookkeep- 
ing are widely handled as group ac- 
tivities. This not only conserves the 
teacher's energies; it effectively 
fosters student competitive attitudes 
which contribute to successful re- 
sults. Handling these students as a 
group, however, jeopardizes the best 
principles of student-teacher relation- 
ship. When the group method of in- 
struction is properly used, it is an 
effective tool in the learning process. 
When it is abused, it is not only in- 
efficient; it actually tears down. far 
more than it constructs. Unfavorable 
reaction expressed by business men 
in hiring the products of our schools 
often develops from this disregard 
of accepted teaching practice. 

While the students may not con- 
sciously recognize this factor, they 
react detrimentally to it. Such an 
outlook on teaching, professionally, 
hinders the instructor’s effectiveness 
and hampers the student’s efforts to 
make contact with his chief learning 
factor, his teacher. 

Surely, — you mentally agree at 
this point,—a class cannot be taught ; 
only individuals learn. This is not a 
new idea. You concur; training 
should not take place in a classroom 
on a group-attitude basis. But do 
you practice what you. believe? If 
you candidly must answer any of the 
following questions in the affirmative, 
a review of this topic deserves your 
serious consideration. 

1. Have you said, during the past 

weck— Now, class, turn in your 

assignment. Notice, class, that 
the problem has several solu- 
tions. In marking these papers 

I find this class requires more 

review on this topic than does 

my afternoon class.” ? 


2. Maybe you said — “Seven 
students have not turned in their 
homework today. That is too 
large a portion of this class. 
Tomorrow the homework will be 
« double assignment for the 
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class, and this extra work will be 

assigned until you learn you 

must complete class assign- 
ments.” 

If these are quotes which echo 
your classroom technique, you are 
dealing on a class basis in work as- 
signments, and_ frustration will 





. a Class cannot be taught; only 
individuals learn." 


plague you. The over-generous use 
of the genre noun, class, is sympto- 
matic of a creeping tendency toward 
trouble. 


3. Recently have you said — 
“Come to order, class. The talk- 
ing in the back of the room dis- 
turbs the class. We must have 
order. This class will not be dis- 
missed until it quiets down.” ? 


4. It could have been—“Who 
made that noise? Raise your 
hand! .. . Very well, the class 
will be severely disciplined. It 
will have to understand its dis- 
cipline responsibilities.” 

If what you’ve been saying occas- 
sionally sounds like these points, you 
are dealing on a class basis in group 
behavior, and discipline problems will 
plague you. The use of the singular 
pronoun, “it”, tips your hand to your 
trouble. 

5. Did you recently lecture the 

class, dealing out instruction on 

a wholesale basis? Did you talk 

to the group as a class, or were 

you really talking to Benny per- 
sonally on the front seat; to 

Jimmie over in the third row; 


to brown-eyed Alice near the 
window; to dull Paul and to 
bright Anna? 


In simpler words, do you believe 
you can address a room full of stu- 
dents by dealing with a class mind, 
of which each student is a segment? 
This is a natural, dangerous, tend- 
ency. If your answer to any of these 
above questions is “yes”, you have 
your problem half-whipped by rec- 
ognizing it, for unless you know 
there is a problem you can’t correct 
it. 

Do you always personally sense an 
intimate, essential relationship weav- 
ing its contact threads between your 
mind and the minds of Jimmie, 
Benny, Alice, Paul and Anna? If 
you can conscientiously say you have 
not used any of the more innocent 
phrases in points 1 and 2, nor ever 
use the techniques indicated in 3 and 
4; if point 5 is utterly foreign to 
your professional make-up you 
aren’t a normal teacher. Remember, 
too, abnormality in any profession is 
regarded askance! 


Each Student Is a Unique Individual 


It has taken industrial manage- 
ment decades to discover that its 
labor concept could not satisfactorily 
rest on a general group basis; that 
each individual workman in any large 
or small work force must be treated 
as a unique individual to maintain 
a satisfactory and efficient relation- 
ship between management and labor. 
That this principle is not vet fully 
understood accounts for many strifes 
and strikes in our industrial econ- 
omy. 

Teacher-training stresses the fact 
that student concept cannot satisfac- 
torily rest on a class group basis; 
that each individual student in any 
large or small group must be treated 
as a unique individual to maintain 
a satisfactory and efficient relation- 
ship between teacher and_ student. 
That this principle is not fully ap- 
plied accounts for many failures for 
teachers to adjust satisfactorily in 
their professional life and many stu- 
dents to make significant progress 
in their learning. 

Ignoring the fundamental base 
that instruction is the meeting of in- 
dividual minds in the classroom may 
be an unconscious act on the part of 
the teacher. It naturally develops 
when the instructor embraces the at- 
titude that he is teaching a subject, 
per se. If you are a “bookkeeping 
teacher” or a “shorthand teacher” as 
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opposed to a “student teacher”, you 
are missing grand opportunities of 
service integrating your subject into 
the warp and woof (character and 
personality) of your students. This 
cannot be done on a group basis, ob- 
viously. Effective teachers influence 
the lives of the students,—and the 
class has no composite life to be in- 
fluenced. Teaching, in the last ana- 
lysis is not trading so many hours 
class instruction for so many dollars 
salary before deductions. It must be 
interesting work. It is interesting, 
and satisfying, in proportion to the 


dominant or latent changes effected - 


in the present and future condition 
of each separate student. 

If, however, ignoring the funda- 
mental test is a conscious act on the 
part of the teacher a conditioning re- 
flex makes it seem easier to teach a 
class than to teach thirty-five stu- 
dents, but it is proportionately less 
effective. The attempt to make teach- 
ing easier by talking to a hypothetical 
class than teaching thirty-five indi- 
vidual students rears a problem far 
worse than the original cause. 

Teaching cannot progress where 
there is no interest in the lessons. 
Mastery of group interest is attained 
only through direct appeal to the at- 
tention of individual members of the 
group. Group attention is the com- 
posite result of individual interest, so 
it would naturally seem the appeal 
ought to be on an individual basis, 
to make for easier teaching. 


Class Discipline Is Inadequate 


More insidious and difficult to 
handle is the discipline problem in a 
class. lf the teacher insists on organ- 
izing the students into a class for 
simplified control, then that teacher 
faces a composite, cohesive group an- 
tagonized en masse by the teacher 
“picking” on any one of its parts. 
In the class relationship, discipline 
finally resolves to 35 to 1 against. 
The teacher is simply lucky if he 
wins in an ultimate test of authority 
without resort to higher controls. In 
individual relationship, on the other 
hand, the matching of wills cannot 
involve more than 1 against 1 with 
the teacher favored by two factors. 
First, his position of authority aids 
him; second, in a reasonable han- 
dling of the discipline situation the 
teacher is often gratified to find 
many of the individuals in the room 
are sympathetic to him and resent 
the broaching of rules of good be- 
havior on the part of an erring stu- 
dent. Social approval of conformity 
starts early, but it cannot be fully 
developed in a class atmosphere de- 
fensively against a teacher who in- 
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sists on treating it as a unit. Ob- 
viously, then, class punishment is 
taboo in a room where each person 
is on an individual basis of adjust- 
ment with every other individual per- 
son, either on teacher-student level 
or on student-student level. 

The consideration of this problem 
takes us right to the philosophic 
heart of democratic principles with 
its rights and responsibilities ; as op- 
posed to authoritarian control of the 
mass for its own mass good. If self- 
control is a goal to be achieved in 
a sane society, rather than “Big 
Brother” control, then our school 
rooms will necessarily reflect adher- 
ence to this principle by practice as 
well as precept. The commercial 
subjects teacher has opportunity, 
here, to broaden the base of his edu- 
cational endeavor far beyond the 
confines of a business technique. 

On the student level, insidious re- 
sults accrue from class attitudes on 
the part of the teacher,—inadver- 
tent or intentional. The student, as a 
member of a class, is but the thirty- 
fifth part of a whole. He is apt to 
be repressed, or depressed, in ex- 
cessive competition to satisfy his per- 
sonal urge. His ego is submerged 
into the class ego and anonymity 


results, when a_teacher-attitude of. 


oeing a segment is engendered. He 
may rightly feel it is too much 
trouble to break through the insular 
shell the teacher’s attitude wraps 
around him. 

On an individual basis the solution 
of individual problems is facilitated. 
There is the feeling that he has indi- 
vidual worth. He rates individual 
attention. He is not forced to side 
with members of a group of whom 
he socially disapproves in case of dis- 
ciplinary stress. The sharing of guilt 
and punishment for acts whereof he 
is not personally responsible builds 


—_> —_—->- —-> 


up a pattern of behavior whic’: af- 
fects his personality, character. and 
his attitude toward his fellow :iem- 


bers. This is a false attitude. but 
his attitude toward his teacher i: not 
false. It is true, and derogator,. He 
is forced into a position of |eing 
sympathetic toward acts and class 
members which he knows he should 
disapprove. 


Waste In Class Assignments 

When class assignments are set 
strictly on a class basis, he wastes 
a lot of study effort. This waste 
may be reflected in doing extra work 
for no avail if the assignment was 
made ostensibly to train a group in- 
telligence in which he happens to be 


‘ avante garde. On the other hand, if 


his learning process is duller and re- 
tarded, he resents a class that pro- 
gresses faster and a teacher who ex- 
pects it. In any event, he resents and 
rebels against a situation which he 
knows is fundamentally wrong, 
even if he does not know why it 
developed or exactly what it ts. 


Suggested Solution 


The solution to this problem is 
simple, — and complex. It is as 
simple as this: Guard carefully 
against indiscriminate use of class 
and it in thinking about or talking 
to groups of students with which you 
are professionally connected. 

It is as complex as this: Each of 
your students is a unique individual. 
He requires specalized treatment and 
infinite understanding. That’s the 
challenge which makes teaching a 
profession for men and women of 
understanding. It’s springtime, and 


your teaching season draws to a 
close. Has your psychological slip 


been showing, recently? Do you 
have classes, or students ? 


—_> —_—> —> 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is a question that has been asked by many. teachers: 


Can personality training be overdone? 
On the last page, Robert L. Ferguson, Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, gives an answer to this question as expressed in an interview with E. E. 
Groves, Assistant Comptroller of The Gardner Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 
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THE TEACHER MAKES AN INSTRUCTIONAL FILM 


ie making of some kind of 
vraphic aid to achieve a teaching 
objective is not an unusual procedure 
for a resourceful teacher. Since the 
advent of educational films, the av- 
erave teacher looks for a_ suitable 
moving picture before she spends 
time and energy in the preparation 
of a visual aid. This is particularly 
truce in a school such as the Merritt 
3usiness School in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. The curriculum of this thir- 
teenth-vear school provides a_ pro- 
gram of individualized instruction 
which encourages the individual to 
progress at the highest rate of which 
he is capable. 


Specific Films for Specific Needs 


A well-planned visual aid division 
supplements this program, This is 
necessary because adults of all ages 
—high school graduates, university 
graduates, office workers, profession- 
al people, ete.—enroll every school 
day throughout the year. 

In general, available films are of 
the informational and the motivating 
types and are used successfully for 
those purposes. [or example, a stu- 
dent’s interest in typewriting may be 
stimulated by the skillful demonstra- 
tion of an expert typist, and an ap- 
preciation of the value of time-saving 
methods may be developed by a mo- 
tivating film. Such films present, not 
one, but a variety of skills, and the 
timing does not permit observation 
of the details of movements when 
executed at the speed normally em- 
ployed by experts. 

When films using professional 
models are shown my students, they 
often exclaim, “Oh sure! It’s easy 
enough for them! They’re profes- 
sionals. But you can’t expect us to 
do that.” 

Such an attitude at once sets up 
a psychological block to learning. 
When the students return to the 
classroom, some are so frustrated 


by Zoa Ross 
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that they make no attempt to repro- 
duce any of the techniques. Others 
try, but they cannot recall enough 
details to enable them. to do what 
they saw demonstrated. This results 
in my having to redemonstrate the 
technique. 

This situation set me to wonder- 
ing if I could make an instructional 
film that would teach a single typing 
skill, so that the students in my em- 
ployment typing classes could return 
to the classroom and without further 
instruction begin their skill-building 
practice. Such a film could replace 
the teacher demonstration which I 
was using to provide the knowledge 
learning that is necessary before skill 
practice can begin.' This was over 
a year ago. Frederick Wahl, a fel- 
low teacher, joined me in such an 
experiment as director and photog- 
rapher. A few weeks ago we com- 
pleted the third film in the series. 
The following description of our ex- 
periment shows the results of the 
cooperation of teachers and students 
in preparation of visual aids for in- 
structional purposes. 


Choosing Titles and Writing Script 


Since the films were being made 
to use in my own classes, subjects 
which met the immediate needs of 
my groups were chosen. They were: 
(1) Using a Carbon Pack, (2) Ad- 
dressing Envelopes, (3) Erasing. 

My approach to writing the film 
script was that of the unskilled script 
writer who tells everything and 
leaves nothing to the imagination. It 
was a voluminous production which 
had to be rewritten several times 
before it was usable. The nature of 
the film determined how the direc- 
tions to the models should be writ- 
ten, and once the pattern for writing 
was established, the greatest difficulty 
was mastered. The usual narration 
or description employed in the travel 
1 Odell, W. R. and Stuart, Esta Ross, Prin- 
ciples and Techniques for Directing the Learning 


of Typewriting. (Second Edition) pp. 25, 26. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


or general information film was not 
suitable for this type of instruction. 
There was no time for long drawn- 
out explanations expressed in liter- 
ary terms. Instructions had to be 
simple, clear, and short. 

When the script was finally usable, 
the action was divided into script 
scenes which contained the necessary 
instructions for the shooting. Pic- 
tures were planned so that the atten- 
tion of the observer was fixed on 
typists who carried out the oral in- 
structions of their teacher. The 
statement made by Ernest Lindgren 
in his book ‘“‘The Art of the Film” 
was taken into account. He says, “It 
is the visual part of the film which 
leaves the deepest and most lasting 
impression on the majority of people, 
and those films are the most effective 
which appeal primarily to the eye 
and only secondarily to the ear.’ 


The Models and the Setting 


The film demonstrates a natural 
learning situation. The setting is a 
Merritt Business School classroom 
and Merritt students are the models. 
Their reactions to instructions are 
those of average ability typists—not 
those of experts. This can be ob- 
served in the film. The same oral 
instructions given on the sound track 
were given the models in filming, in 
order that their responses would be 
timed properly when the sound track 
was made. They were not given an 
opportunity before filming began to 
perfect the skills they demonstrate. 
They had never been models, but 
they were keenly interested in our 
experiment and pleased to have a 
part in making a movie. While there 
were doubts in their minds as to 
whether or not they were qualified 
for this work, we did not feel their 
anxiety in this particular respect. 
They were students who followed 


2 Lindgren, Ernest, The Art of the Film, p. 14. 
London: Bradford & Dickens, 1948. 
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mstructions with average accuracy, 
and they were alert. We expected 
that their individual differences in 
learning would appear in their reac- 
tions and they did. Sometimes one 
made a better response to a direc- 
tion, and sometimes, the other. 

When we showed the films to our 
classes, we were surprised to find 
that the usual interest displayed by 
students was transformed into an in- 
tensified effort to fix in mind every 
detail of a technique. It was evident 
that the observers quickly placed 
themselves in the position of the 
model. The model was performing 
on the observers’ learning level so 
that the observers felt themselves 
giving the same responses to instruc- 
tions. As soon as they returned to 
their classroom, the majority of stu- 
dents reproduced what they had seen 
without my assistance. Further 
showings of the films have demon- 
strated that the majority of all typing 
students viewing the films can re- 
produce without assistance the tech- 
niques which are demonstrated. 

When they can reproduce what 
they have seen, repetition will bring 
the desired facility in execution. 

Shooting the Film 

Shots were carefully planned to 
call attention to definite movements 
to be emphasized. This meant that 
at times the strikingly unusual shot 
was discarded in favor of the ordi- 
nary one which gave the observer 
details he would have missed other- 
wise. The timing throughout was 
slow enough for the observer to see 
the details of movements being ex- 
ecuted. Close-ups and slow motion 
were used in specific instances. 

The scenes were shot in the cus- 
tomary way, that is, they were not 
photographed in the order in which 
they appear in the picture. They 
were regrouped so that as far as 
possible those requiring a particular 
view could be taken in sequence. 
This was more convenient and saved 
time and work. However, this 
brought about some difficulties. 
Scenes which followed in sequence 
in the film were sometimes shot days 
apart. For this reason, models could 
not change hair styles, discard tai- 
lored dresses for suits and blouses; 
or alternate gaudy neckties with 
plain ones. 

To our amazement, one of our 
stars who had straight hair before 
Christmas vacation appeared after 
the holiday with a new permanent 
and a hair cut which was quite dif- 
ferent in style. This necessitated 
shooting the last scenes from a dif- 
ferent viewpoint than that planned 
originally. 
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Retakes had to be made of some 
scenes, but we expected that. When 
we were not sure which camera 


viewpoint was best, we repeated a 
scene. Then, too, our models were 
inexperienced and did not always 
know what the cameraman expected 
of them. 

When one thinks of the great 
amount of ‘preparation involved in a 
single shot; the adjustments which 
have to be made in lighting ; the re- 
hearsal of the action, etc., he realizes 
how much work and time go into 
the making of a picture. In a regu- 
lar studio this work is divided among 
a production staff, each of whom is 
specially trained for his job. We 
had neither a studio nor a produc- 
tion staff, yet we produced three in- 
structional films which met our 
objective, i.e., the substitution of 
a moving picture for a demonstra- 
tion in the teaching of a skill. 


Editing the Film 


“In so far as the film is photo- 
graphic and reproduces movement, 
it can give us a life-like semblance 
of what we see; in so far as it em- 
ploys editing, it can exactly repro- 
duce the manner in which we 
normally see it.”* Cutting and as- 
sembling the shots was a difficult job 
in these pictures. It took hours of 
work. In each picture the technique 
is taught in three different ways. A 
shot in one sequence is so much 
like one in another that it is difficult 
to distinguish between them. When 
the shots were joined in their proper 
order, we viewed the pictures. At 
this time, we called in experts in the 
field of typewriting—teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and_ typists. 
We decided on the best arrangement 
of shots, retakes, shots to be omitted, 





etc. 


At first we could not decide 
whether to use the reversal or the 
negative-positive method in shoot- 
ing. With an eye to economy and a 
saving of time, the reversal method 
was chosen. This permitted us to 
see the positive results as soon as 
the film was returned from the 
laboratory. By this method, we did 
not pay for negative and positive 
prints of all the discarded shots as 
well as those selected. When the 
editing was completed, a duplicate 
negative, which to us was the same 
as a master negative, was printed 
from our assembled reversal posi- 
tive. From this negative our future 
positives were taken. 

However, the selection of this 
method presented a problem we had 
not anticipated, that of contrast. 





3 Lindgren, Ernest, The Art of the Film, p. 55. 
London: Bradford & Dickens, 1948. 


Each step of duplication incicased 
the contrast, to the point that in some 


scenes the laboratory expericnced 
difficulty in keeping to a min:mum 
the degree of contrast betwee’ the 


hands or white paper and the dark 
typewriters. 
The very nature of our setting 


was one of extreme contrasts. A 
beautiful late-model typewriter, while 
a joy to the average typist, proved 
a serious problem to us. The 
machine possessed heavy chrome 
trimmings that reflected light every- 
where it was not wanted. 

We eventually solved our problem 
by the use of heavy panchromatic 
make-up for the models’ faces and 
hands, by using tinted stationery in 
place of white stock, and by cross 
lighting our close-up scenes. 


Adding the Sound Track 

We now had a master negative 
from our edited reversal positive. It 
was then necessary to have a work 
print in positive run off so that the 
narrator could be rehearsed and the 
sound track cut on negative film 
stock. This work print is seldom 
good for much after the track has 
been cut, because the sound _tech- 
nician must punch holes here and 
there at various points along the film 
to act as cues for accurate syn- 
chronization of sound and picture. 

When the narrator had been thor- 
oughly rehearsed, the work print was 
projected on a screen above the nar- 
rator who sat at a table before a 
microphone and read the so-called 
commentary. His voice appeared as 
a separate negative. At this point, 
only one more step remained, that 
of producing a ‘“married’’ positive 
from our picture negative and sound 
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negative. In diagram, the process is 
shown above. 
Music 


When music was used, the voice 
was recorded on tape after which 
(Continued on page 18) 
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PRACTICAL PRE-EMPLOYMENT 
TRAINING 


by Reyno F. Bixler 


Waukegan Township High School 
Waukegan, Illinois 


ENERAL, Business Education 
should make its contribution to 
occupational business education by 
preparing business workers with an 
understanding and an appreciation of 
the functions of business based on 
the experiences, interests and abili- 
ties of the students. If any of these 
are lacking, it will be necessary to 
give students experiences, create in- 
terests, and develop abilities at the 
time the learning is taking place. 
Future business workers should be 
introduced to the skills needed in 


the 


businessmen and students revealed 
need for a _ pre-employment 
course. Prior to the establishment of 
this course, it was found that many 
students had taken the twelfth year 
distributive education course as an 


exploratory course to determine 
whether or not they would be in- 
terested and had the abilities for 


this type of work. Some enrolled in 
the course because they needed finan- 
cial assistance while in school. Since 
the school provides a part-time place- 
ment bureau, the placement of the 





Students Acquire an Appreciation of the Duties Connected with a Job Before 
Seeking Employment. 


business (bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typewriting, office machines, sales 
and service occupations) to deter- 
mine whether or not they will be able 
to develop the necessary abilities to 
perform the skills used in one of the 
business occupations. Practical pre- 
employment training should be given 
students to introduce the necessary 
business skills. 


Distributive education can offer 
Specific occupational business 
education through pre-employ- 
ment training. 

The present Distributive Educa- 
tion Program at Waukegan is a four- 
Semester offering. Interviews with 
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students needing financial assistance 
is not an objective to the twelfth year 
course. Other students had taken the 
course because they had had experi- 


ences which lead them to believe they 


were interested and had the aptitude 
and abilities to do this type of work. 
With this as a basis, they chose the 
field of selling as a career. 

Having studied these findings, the 
need for a pre-employment course 
was realized. It was decided that op- 
portunities should be provided for all 
students to receive knowledge and 
experiences which would help them 
decide if they are interested and if 
they have the aptitude and abilities 
for distributive work. In the eleventh 


« 


year, any student who thinks he is 
interested in considering one of tlre 
beginning jobs in the distributive 
occupations may enroll for the pre- 
employment course, Opportunities in 
Distributive Occupations. The class 
meets fifty-five minutes per day, five 
days per week, with nineteen weeks 
per semester. During the year, the 
students are guided and directed into 
the study of the following topical 
units of work: 
Opportunities in Distributive 
Occupations. 


Occupational information plays an 
important role in the planning and 
carrying out of community occupa- 
tional programs dealing with busi- 
ness and industry, government, edu- 
cational facilities, and community 
social and vocational services. It is 
necessary for the students to under- 
stand the steps in distribution and 
service Occupations, types of em- 
ployer organizations, job classifica- 
tions, and the employment situation 
in the local community. 


Job Information and 
Requirements. 


Students learn job analysis by 
doing it rather than reading about 
it. Although study is helpful and in- 
tensive training on the purpose of 
the analysis and the procedures to 
follow should be given before a 
beginner starts work, the student’s 
preparation is in analyzing jobs and 
going over the analyses with his co- 
ordinator. It is almost impossible to 
have a full appreciation or knowl- 
edge of a job without first making 
an analysis of the job. Therefore, 
an understanding of the importance 
of and techniques for making a job 
analysis is considered vital in the 
training of a young worker. 


Self-Analysis. 


There is perhaps no unit in the 
entire course of more immediate per- 
sonal interest to the student than 
this—learning something more about 
himself. The coordinator is in a 
position to capitalize on this interest 
through the use of various psycholo- 
gical tests, the interpretation of the 
results to the students, the procure- 
ment of ratings, and the inspection 
of past records. The test results 
and the interpretations of the prin- 
ciples involved should be given to the 
students through class discussions 


and individual conferences. The 
students should become familiar with 
some of the common terms used 


in evaluating their potentialities— 
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aptitudes, intelligence, personality, 
interests, skills, etc. They should 
gain some knowledge and_ under- 
standing of their own assets and 
their shortcomings, how their short- 
comings can be improved, and how 
their assets can be brought into full 
play. They should be helped in in- 
terpreting all the information which 
can be brought together concerning 
them in terms of job success and 
personal satisfactions. 

Securing Employment. 

After the student has studied his 
abilities in relation to the opportuni- 
ties in distributive occupations and 
has determined the kind of business 
and the type of beginning job for 
which he thinks he is best qualified, 
his interests should then be directed 
toward learning how and where to 
secure this type of job for actual 
experience. The student Should ac- 
quire an appreciation of the duties 
connected with the job he is seeking. 
The student employee who learns 
how to win the customer’s confi- 
dence, determine the customer’s 
wants, select the merchandise that 
satisfies the customer’s wants for 
the price he wishes to pay, will be 
able to assist better the customer 
with his shopping problems. 


Human Relations or Personality 
Development. 


We depend upon other people for 
most of our happiness and welfare, 
therefore, getting along with people 
is one of the most important things 
in life. For any student to be able 
to make friends and influence people, 
it is necessary to develop his per- 
sonality. The student’s personality 
consists of all the characteristics— 
mental, physical, social, and emo- 
tional—which make up an individual. 
The student should be directed to 
want to improve his abilities to get 
along with people. This may take 
the form of customer-employee 
relationships, employee-employee 
relationships, employer-employee 
relationships, teacher-student _ rela- 
tionships, and student-student  rela- 
tionships. The individual must be 
willing to develop a satisfactory per- 
sonality in relation to his job and to 
his community. When the student 
realizes his welfare depends on cus- 
tomer satisfaction, his attitude will 
begin to change, thus developing his 
personality. 


Merchandise Information. 

Students will need to be guided 
into wanting to find information 
about their merchandise. They will 
have to be directed in deciding what 
they are to learn, where to get the 
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information, how much they should 
know, how soon they should know 
it, and how to use the merchandise 
information to increase their sales 
and to increase their standing in the 
eyes of their employer. A study of 
merchandise has many values for the 
beginning employee. First, from the 
standpoint of the salesperson, this 
unit should increase the earning 
power of the trainee. Second, as a 
consumer, the student will be better 
equipped to purchase merchandise 
at better values. 


Plans for the Future. 


There are certain decisions a be- 
ginning employee must make = in 
selecting his field of occupation. He 
must learn the opportunities in the 
field and be able to develop ways of 
taking advantage of these oppor- 
tunities when his formal education 
ceases. He must constantly make 
plans for advancement by preparing 
himself for a better job by analyzing 
himself, deciding on the next job he 
wants, seeking ways and means of 
getting ready for it, and making 
certain that others know his desires 
for the future. Those students taking 
the course who have had experiences 
which lead them to believe they are 
interested and have the aptitude and 


abilities to do this type of work 
either in sales or in service o-cupa- 
tions are guided into the twelft) year 
Distributive Education Cours: <.” 


Values to be Gained. 


1. An understanding of the oppor- 
tunities in distributive occupations, 

2. An understanding of beginning 
job requirements in distributive 
occupations, 

3. An understanding of personal 
qualifications in relation to begining 
jobs in distributive occupations. 

4. The ability to secure a beginning 
job after formal education has 
ceased. 

5. The ability to assist customers 
with their shopping problems. 

6. The ability and willingness to 
assist others with non-selling jobs. 

7. The knowledge of merchandise 
information. 

8. The ability to make plans for 
the future. 

9. The association with adults un- 
der supervision. 

10. The opportunities for students 
to observe experienced employees. 

11. The opportunities for students 
to practice what they are learning 
through supervised demonstrations. 

12. The ability to choose wisely 
courses which relate to their chosen 
field of work. 


THE TEACHER MAKES AN INSTRUCTIONAL FILM 


(Continued from page 16) 


the music and voice were transferred 
together on a negative sound track. 
The importance of music in the film, 
its kind, and the extent to which it 
is used depends upon the type of 
film. Appropriate music for an in- 
structional film is music which 
pleases but does not call attention to 


itself. Music which is well known 
may bring to mind associations 


which distract the attention, or some 
haunting melody may be perplexing. 
When I ask a student how he liked 
the music in the film and he replies, 
“T liked it, but I really wasn’t aware 
of anything unusual about it,” | 
know that the music served its pur- 
pose well. 


Teacher's Manual 

Objectives are attained only when 
an aid is correctly used because (1) 
it speeds up learning, (2) it makes 
vivid impressions — makes ideas 
clearer, (3) it improves retention of 
information, (4) it sets standards of 
performance which inspire students 
to greater effort. The aid must be 


so well defined that measurement 
will show whether or not the objec- 
tive has been attaitied and to what 
degree. The exact kind of outcome 
must be clear to teacher and students. 

To insure correct use of our films, 
we have provided a manual for each 
film giving definite instructions re- 
garding “What to Do to Get the 
Best Results.” Sample questions for 
testing are also provided. 


The Films Pass the Test 


Even though teachers and models 
worked strenuously for long hours, 
not one of us lost his enthusiasm or 
his faith in our experiment. When 
the shooting was completed, we 
waited eagerly for the prints; when 
the prints were made, we waited ex- 
pectantly for the sound track; when 
that was finished, we waited breath- 
lessly for the final test—the reactions 
of the students. Would the results 
meet our expectations 7 ' 

We have not been disappointed— 
the pictures passed the final test. 
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PROOFREADING 
CAN BE AN ADVENTURE 


by Grace V. Watkins 


Hamline University 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


F \ research zealot were to go about 
the country from school to school 
asking thousands of students whether 
they liked proofreading, his conclu- 
sions could probably be summed up 
in one little word of two letters—no! 
Which is one of the principal reasons, 
of course, why proofreading is a 
trouble area for most teachers. Hu- 
man nature being what it is, people 
usually do well what they enjoy do- 
ing! Some time ago our friends the 
psychologists told’ us this, but in their 
more scientific phraseology, it went 





Teaching Responsibility 

Now, as business teachers, what 
can we do about all this? Three 
things: 1. Really sell ourselves on 
the idea that proofreading can be 
interesting and challenging. In other 
words, if we're not interesteél, get in- 
terested. Studenis always know when 
a teacher is bored. 2. Study and an- 
alyze the whole process of proof- 
reading: understand it psychologic- 
ally from the student’s viewpoint ; 
know the different types of errors 
and the relative difficulty of each 





.. the only absolutely fool-proof way to proofread is for two 


persons to do the job—one reading aloud, and the other checking." 


in this vein: “Imagination is a great 
releaser of energy.” Tom Sawyer, 
ihe classic example, made royal use 
of the principle in getting the fence 
whitewashed. (Incidentally, Tom 
would have done well to become a 
business executive! What enthusi- 
asm he could have generated among 
his employees !) 


Causes of Poor Proofreading 


Returning to the subject of proof- 


2 


reading, why don’t students do well: 
Aside from the factor of being just 
plain bored, there are usually three 
other reasons: 1. They don’t have a 
clear understanding of exactly what 
constitutes an error. 2. They have a 
hazy and unworkable knowledge of 
business form requirements. 3. They 
haven’t had sufficient practice under 
actual office standards. Of course, 
there are other occasional causes 
poor eyesight, emotional upsets at 
home, ete., but the great bulk of poor 
proofreading is due to one or more 
of the factors mentioned above. 
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type; work out a scientific succession 
of the progressively difficult phases. 
3. Devise effective and interesting 


ways of teaching the successive 
phases. 
All of us would agree that at- 


titudes on the part of both teacher 
and students are tremendously im- 
portant. For instance, an experienced 
teacher who gets a new batch of ad- 
vanced shorthand students from 20 
or 25 different schools can tell pretty 
accurately the first day students are 
in the classroom how they felt about 
their previous shorthand teacher, and 
how, as a result, they feel about 
shorthand. Mentally healthful atti- 
tudes are a key to success. The at- 
titudes students catch from a teacher 
and have toward a teacher, exert a 
deep-seated influence upon the way 
they feel about shorthand, and about 
business in general. 

The first contact with anything 
educational should be pleasant. In an 
exaggerated way, here’s how it ap- 
plies to proofreading: At a certain 





point in the proofreading cycle, does 
Miss A. T. (Average Teacher) say, 
with gloomy and threatening mien, 
“Now, class, we shall proofread this 
mimeographed copy, and remember 
we must find all the errors. There will 
be penalties for those who are care- 
less and fail to find the errors”. 
Or does she ooze enthusiasm, and, as 
she breezily hands out copies of the 
“error teaser,” say to the class, 
“There are 20 errors in this material. 
How good are your detective powers 
to-day? When I say, ‘Go,’ turn the 
paper over and circle as many errors 
as possible in five minutes”. 
Working under the second plan 
in one of our classes we passed out 
material containing 35 announced 
errors ; at the end of the allot-ed time, 
everyone in the class had found 35 
errors and one girl had found 36! 


Working Out a Plan 

We'll suppose that Miss A. T. 
(Average Teacher) is brimful of in- 
terest in and enthusiasm for proof- 
reading. She sits down in a comfort- 
able armchair with a pot of black 
coffee on the side; considers the 
types of errors, weighs their relative 
difficulties, and works out a plan of 
attack. When she has finished her de- 
liberations, the conclusions add up to 
the following: 

A. In general there are four groups 
ot errors: 

1. The technical error which 
can be discovered by reading the 
transcript through—spelling, punctu- 
ation, grammar, capitalization, ete. 

2. The technical error which cannot 
be discovered by reading the tran- 
script through, but only by compari- 
son with the original (if such there 
be) or by reference to files, or short- 
hand notes; e. g., a line omitted in 
transcribing, yet the meaning sounds 
logical ! 

3. Information 
as amounts of money, dates, spelling 


errors—data such 


of names, ete. 

4. “Meaning” errors. 

B. To get the best results, it is 
essential to work out a series of steps 
psychologically sound and of increas- 
ing difficulty. 

C. To make proofreading a vital 
experience during the training period, 
a teacher must have a large supply 
of varied devices, each interesting 
from the functional 


and effective 


standpoint. 

D. Training in proofreading is ef- 
fective only when it is conducted 
on an “office standards” basis. 
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Visual Approach 

Now, in working out a psychologi- 
cally sound series of steps in the pro- 
cess, Miss A. T. considers that since 
most people learn about 95 per cent 
of what they learn through the visual 
approach, the preliminary stage of 
proofreading training should be 
chiefly visual—what might be called 
the “Look and Soak It Up” stage. 
By the use of slides and screen, 
students can be given a good basic 
review of correct business forms, she 


decides. By using line-ruled models 
rather than actual business letters, 
emphasis will be on form, and 


students will not have an opportunity 
to let their attention wander to the 
subject matter of the models used. 
Of course a good line of talk, humor, 
etc. should be included in the presen- 
tation. 

When students are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with forms, then slides of 
actual letters can be used, under a 
system similar to that explained 
above. Letters containing various 
types of technical errors of the simp- 
ler varieties would be useful, and 
students should participate in the dis- 
cussion. 


Cooperative Proofreading 

Miss A. T. decides that following 
these two introductory stages, it 
would be desirable to have a “detec- 
tive race,” along the lines previously 
described in this article. From her 
experience working in a title office, 
she knows that the only absolutely 
fool-proof way to proofread is for 
two persons to do the job—one read- 
ing aloud, and the other checking. 
(Incidentally, a title office is a won- 
derful place for a business teacher to 
work—a place where one wrong key 
struck on the typewriter—if the error 
should go through proofreading un- 
detected—might cost the company 
thousands of dollars). The two-per- 
son proofreading plan, while the most 
accurate, is easier than the one per- 
son plan, so it is admirably suited 
to this stage in proofreading train- 
ing. By giving each student a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the same material, 
each can proofread as the teacher 
reads copy, giving all punctuation, 
spelling any doubtful words, pointing 
out errors, etc. 





Individual Proofreading 


After students have developed an 
“eagle eye” and are proficient in co- 
operative proofreading, they should 
go through the stages of proofreading 
each other’s work while the teacher 
reads, and of checking their own 
work individually against the copy, 
and then, without copy, going over 
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the letter. Finally, in advanced class- 
es, they should have plenty of labora- 
tory practice working with letters 
containing errors of logic, or other 
inconsistencies. (It is surprising how 
often a tired business man will un- 
consciously say something different 
from what he meant to say. “That’s 
what I have in my shorthand notes” 
is not a valid excuse. ) 


Teacher Ingenuity 

Since Miss A. T. is a person with 
plenty of enthusiasm and energy, she 
has no trouble in thinking up all sorts 
of interesting and colorful devices. 
She jots down two stories as starters: 

When a student asks “Does one 
little space more or less matter?” 
she’ll tell him: A certain man wired 
his wife, “Have gotten tickets for 
opera tonight.” When the telegram 
was delivered, it read: “Have got ten 
tickets for opera tonight.’ The wife 
invited eight friends to the opera, 
and the husband was forced to buy 
eight more tickets. 

When a student asks, “Does it 
matter if commas are omitted?” Miss 
A. T. will put on the board the fol- 
lowing sentence: “The king, says the 
jester, is a fool,” and ask students to 
notice what happens to the meaning 
if the commas are omitted. 

In the crusade to prove that proof- 
reading can be an adventure, one of 
my former students used an ingen- 
ious trick in her classes. From maga- 
zines she cut two pictures—one of a 
dumpy-looking girl weeping in aban- 
don; the other of a regular glamour- 
puss looking bright and happy. After 
pasting the two pictures on the black- 
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In the March issue of this magazine 
design on the typewriter. 


board, this teacher wrote benei\) the 


first, “This is Dottie 
couldn’t -find the errors.” Beneath the 
second, she wrote: This is \my 
Angelface ; she found all the errors,” 
Each week a new picture trick was 
used. The results were magica), and 
the classroom was the chief aitrae- 
tion of the school on Monday morn- 
ings ! 

In the campaign to teach proof- 
reading on an “office standards” |yasis, 
Miss A. T. gets three inspirations: 
1. Teach proofreading as an integral 
part of transcription. A letter is never 
“transcribed” when the last key is 
struck—only when it is proofread 
and corrected. 2. From the beginning 


Dopey: she 


of transcription, letters will be 
marked either “M” (mailable) or 
“4” (four  errors—find — them!) 


Letters with errors will have to be 
transcribed again, correctly, from the 
shorthand notes. As Louis Leslie so 
eloquently reminds us, a businessman 
doesn’t want correctible letters, he 
wants mailable letters. 

Miss A. T. pauses for a cup of 
coffee; and while enjoying its gold- 
brown warmth, she reflects on her 
deliberations and feels repaid for the 
time spent in thinking and planning. 

The armchair and coffee session 
winds up with Miss A. T.’s con- 
cluding that Fosdick was right when 
he said that will power is the greatest 
factor in success; but (she adds a 
corollary), how much less energy- 
consuming is will power in the learn- 
ing process if teachers oil the wheels 
with plenty of imagination and en- 
thusiasm! Then, truly, proofreading 
can be an adventure! 


directions were given for constructing a 


This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 


by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 
If you followed those directions the result should be the horse-drawn coach pic- 


tured below. 
The numbers at the left of the design 
page 14 of the March issue, 





are the line numbers in the directions on 
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REMEDIAL ARITHMETIC 
IN THE BUSINESS CURRICULUM 


by Meyer Waks 


Fort Hamilton High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


RECENT study of over 400 pupils 
A entering high school showed 

that half of them were below 
the eighth grade in arithmetic ability. 
This was felt to be an inadequate 
competency for high school work and 
those below standard pupils, were 
therefore programmed to remedial 
arithmetic. 

Of these pupils who were pro- 
grammed to remedial arithmetic 61 
per cent were below the seventh 
grade, 15 per cent below the sixth 
grade, and 3.5 per cent were below 
the fifth grade in ability. These sta- 
tistics show that many pupils who 
come to the high schools must be 
given special arithmetic work to bring 
them up to a higher grade. 

In a test given at the beginning 
of the semester to ninth and tenth 
year pupils the average score for all 
the groups, academic and commer- 
cial, was 58 per cent. Of the first 
term commercial students who took 
the test, only 39 per cent or about 
four out of ten pupils got a score of 
over 50 per cent. This test was based 
on an elementary school syllabus. 

In the section of this test which 
measured computational skills only, 
this commercial group had a median 
score of 68 per cent and in the section 
of the test which measured number 
concepts, the median score was 46 
per cent. 

In a re-test given at the end of the 
semester, the group which took com- 
mercial arithmetic for a term showed 
no greater progress in arithmetic 
than the commercial pupils who did 
not take any commercial arithmetic. 

These results led these investiga- 
tors to conclude the following: 

“The learning of commercial 
arithmetic by the pupils was founded 
upon an inadequate understanding of 
the basic facts and concepts which 
make the use of numbers meaningful. 
It is apparent from these data that 
this inadequacy was not corrected 
during the term as a basis for the 
learning process. 

“It might. be that this lack of 
knowledge of basic facts and con- 
cepts contributes in a large measure 
to the poor showing of these pupils 
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even after a term’s instruction in 
commercial arithmetic.” 


Standard Course Not Effective for All 

Thus, if we are to take the results 
of this study as conclusive, it would 
appear that the standard course in 
commercial arithmetic has not been 
effective in building up the arithmetic 
ability of the weaker students. 

That this is a problem which calls 
for correction in the upper grades of 
the high school as well as the lower 
grades has been recognized by the 
New York City Board of Education 
when it set up the requirements for 
the General-Course diploma. These 
requirements say that ‘‘pupils pursu- 
ing the general course shall at the 
end of their third year be tested for 
their ability in arithmetic. Those who 
fail to meet adequate standards shall 
be required during the fourth year 
to attain a satisfactory competence in 
arithmetic.” 

In view of these requirements, it 
would appear that some remedial 
work is necessary for pupils during 
their senior year in order to attain 
this satisfactory competence. How- 
ever, a survey made by the writer re- 
veals that only about 50 per cent of 
the New York City high schools 
offer a course in remedial arithmetic 
to upper-term students, while only 
one-third of the schools consider it 
important enough to devote a full 
term of five periods per week to it. 


What Shall Be Taught in Remedial 
Arithmetic? 

Most of us who teach arithmetic 
to high school pupils soon become 
aware of the deficiencies in computa- 
tional skills that so many of these 
pupils have. Therefore, in setting up 
a remedial arithmetic program, it 
was only logical that the main em- 
phasis be placed on drill on these 
computational skills. In fact, this has 
been the emphasis in the arithmetic 
program in the elementary schools, 
and if we are to judge by the results 
of the surveys mentioned above, the 

1 Orleans, Jacob S., and Emmanuel Saxe, An 
Analysis of the Arithmetic Knowledge of High 
School Pupils, Bulletin, School of Education, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, Vol. 2, 1943. 


_? Circular #164, 1942-1943, High School Divi- 
sion, New York City. ; 





success of this approach has not been 
noteworthy. 

In the spring of 1946, the Ele- 
mentary Division of the New York 
City School system, in recognition of 
the inadequacies of arithmetic work, 
launched an arithmetic program to: 
(1) train teachers to understand 
more fully the modern philosophy 
of arithmetic, concepts of number 
and number relationships and organ- 
ization for group and_ individual 
needs, and (2) to help pupils develop 
number concepts and number rela- 
tionships through the use of life 
situations and concrete and semi- 
concrete materials. Under this pro- 
gram arithmetic in the elementary 
schools will not emphasize the com- 
putational aspects but rather number 
concepts and arithmetic reasoning 
through meaningful situations. 

If this approach is to be accepted 
for the remedial arithmetic work in 
the high schools, then such a course 
will have to be more than a review of 
and drill in the fundamental pro- 
cesses. A modern arithmetic course 
should consist of subject matter that 
functions in activities of most people. 
It should be related to: 

1. The uses that pupils may make 
in life outside the school. 

2. The needs of arithmetic in other 
school subjects. 

3. Numbers found in newspapers 
and other printed material with 
which pupils will come in contact. 

4. The occupational and personal 
needs of most adults. 

According to recent studies, only 
12 per cent of employees use decimals 
in their work and fourteen employ- 
ment classifications reported less 
than 10 percent of their surveyed 
population as decimal users. 


Most Needed Computational Abilities 


What kind of computational work 
will be of greatest value to our 
pupils? After a study of the subject, 
Bruckner and Grossnickle* conclude 
as follows: 

1. There is a universal need for all 
operations with whole numbers al- 
though most computations are not 
very long or involved. 

2. Mastery should be developed 
in computations involving use of 
halves, thirds and fourths and only 
in special situations eighths, twelfths 
and sixteenths. The other fractions 
are rarely used and division of frac- 
tions is almost never used. in daily 
life. 

3. Decimals and percentages 
should not be taught below the 
junior high school level. 


° Bruckner and. 
Arithmetic Meaningful, 
Winston Company, 1947. 


Grossnickle, How to Make 
Philadelphia, John C. 
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The foregoing conclusions indicate 
the difficulties faced in the high 
school remedial arithmetic program. 
As has been indicated of 200 pupils 
who were programmed to take reme- 
dial arithmetic in one school, 61 per- 
cent were below junior high school 
level in arithmetic ability. Therefore, 
if decimals and percentages are to be 
taught to these pupils with any de- 
gree of success, it will be necessary 
to bring these pupils up to the sev- 
enth-year level first. If this is not 
done teachers should not feel dis- 
couraged when these pupils do not 
learn these topics. 

Most New York high schools 
which attempt to measure the arith- 
metic ability of their pupils have 
been using the New York Arithmetic 
Computations Test—Grades 7-12. 
This test, however, measures only 
computational skills. If the thesis is 
accepted that knowledge of funda- 
mentals is only one side of the arith- 
metic picture, then teachers will have 
to employ other means of measure- 
ment so that they may be able to 
diagnose weaknesses and attempt to 
correct them. A test of this kind is 
the “New York State Mathematics 
Progress Test for Grades 7 and 
Above”. This test is made up of the 
following five parts: 

1. Mathematical information and 
ideas 

2. Computation 

3. Choosing the process 

4. Sufficiency of data 

5. Problem solving. 

The Bureau of Reference and Re- 
search of the Board of Education 
New York City has recently pub- 
lished the “New York Arithmetic 
Judgment Test” which also attempts 
to measure aspects other than com- 
putational skills. 


Need for Varied Standards 


It is well to remember that the 
remedial arithmetic classes in the 
high schools in which are segregated 
the pupils of low arithmetic abil- 
ity are by no means homogeneous 
groups. Mention has been made 
above of the diversity of grade levels 
in these classes. Teachers therefore 
cannot expect all of these pupils to 
attain their respective grade levels 
in one term. 

In the elementary schools where 
the new remedial arithmetic program 
has been under way for the last few 
years, test results have showed some 
outstanding individual and_ class 
gains; for example: a gain of 39 
months in the case of a single pupil 
over a period of four months of 
remedial work, and an _ average 
gain of 14 months in a sixth-year 
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class over a similar period of time. 
These are, however, the unusual, the 
average gain having been 8% months 
over a seven-month period. 

In the light of these results, it may 
be concluded that it is possible to 
bring a sixth-grade ability pupil up 
to the eighth-grade standard in a 
single term, but teachers cannot ex- 
pect this to be the normal progress. 
What, then, should teachers do with 
pupils who have made average pro- 


gress during the term but have not 
reached eighth-grade standards It 
would obviously be as unfair tc fail 
this pupil for the term as it \ould 
be to promote him out of the arith- 


metic class and consider him “yem- 
edied.” For such pupils further 
remedial work is necessary. he 


topic will be considered in deta‘! in 
Part II of this article which wii! be 
presented in the next issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


PREPARING STUDENTS FOR TEACHING 
(Continued from page 12) 


ence it might be well for him to have 
experience in off-campus teaching. 
Teachers who have done both on and 
off-campus student teaching report 
that the on-campus experience was cf 
far greater value to them. 

Supervisor should teach methods. 
The supervisor who teaches the meth- 
ods classes for his subjects is lucky 
for he will have conditioned his stu- 
dent teachers to the level of high 
school achievement to be expected, 
taught them his methods of teaching, 
and have done most of the subject 
matter teaching and reteaching that 
needs to be done preliminary to stu- 
dent teaching period. 

Over-all grading needed. Where 
student teaching is done in each of 
two or three business education 
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classes misleading grading results. 
His ability to teach each subject is 
graded separately but in few places 
is he graded on his composite abil- 
ity to teach business subjects. The 
one who hires teachers should not be 
misled into thinking that a good stu- 
dent teacher in typing is also a good 
student teacher in general business. 
The instinctively good teacher is good 
no matter if he teaches Greek but the 
mediocre and poor ones usually can 
teach one subject better than the 
others. Some system should be de- 
vised for over-all grading which 
would measure a student teacher's 
versatility for he must be versatile 
if he is a good business education 
teacher. 
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DINNER FOR TWO 
By Claire Bernier, St. Joseph's High School, Biddeford, Maine 
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This design, purely of a cross-stitch type, is an excellent example of economy in the use 


of space. Since there are about 125 "x's 


across the widest part of the design, and 


inasmuch as the average typewriter carriage does not permit the typing of more than 
90-100 strokes, the typist merely "drew" the design vertically instead of horizontally. For 
that reason the "x's" lie flat instead of straight up and down. 

This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual International Artistic Typing Contest 
conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in 


later issues of this magazine. 
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A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF 
COLLEGE TYPEWRITING COURSES 


by Fred S. Cook and Frank W. Lanham 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


students at the University of 
Michigan use the typewriting activi- 
ties and skills taught them? To what 
extent has the subject content been 
adequate for their needs? Since the 
content of our typewriting courses 
is, we think, somewhat different 
from that usually taught in such 
classes, it seemed desirable to con- 
duct a follow-up study that might 
give answers to these questions. 


_° what extent do the typewriting 


Since September, 1943, one- 
semester beginning and advanced 


typewriting courses have been of- 
fered at the University of Michigan 
as part of the Secretarial and Office 
Training Program under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Irene Place. The courses 
are given in the School of Business 
Administration and are open to all 
juniors and seniors in the University. 


Scope of the Study 
All those included in the survey 


had an opportunity to use their type- 
writing skill and knowledge at least 
six months. Over 50 per cent of 
those replying stated that typewriting 
had been an important factor in re- 
ceiving or holding a position. The 
types of positions they held in- 
cluded: secretary, personnel em- 
ployee, management trainee, journal- 
ist, teacher, and clerk. The types of 
businesses in which they were em- 
ployed ranged from automobile 
manufacturing through government 
service in such departments as Office 
of Strategic Service and Department 
of State. Fifty per cent worked in 
offices that employed 10 or less, 
while 20 per cent worked in offices 
employing 50 or more. 
Procedure Used 

A questionnaire was prepared and 
mailed to 240 students who had 
taken the courses prior to June, 1948. 
The usual procedures recommended 
for the construction of a question- 
naire were followed, including the 
use of a sample questionnaire. A 
check list of thirty-eight activities 
was included (See Table I). The 
students. were asked to indicate: (1) 
the frequency of use of these activi- 
ties since taking the course, and (2) 
their opinion as to the adequacy 
of the emphasis in teaching these 
activities. 

Results 

Forty-five per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires received by the respond- 
ents were returned in a usable form. 
Obviously the results obtained from 
this questionnaire are limited in their 
value because of the weaknesses at- 
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tributed to the method used. For 
example, it would be interesting to 
see to what extent the 55 per cent 
who failed to answer the question- 
naire would have changed the re- 
sults obtained. 

The twelve most commonly used 
typewriting activities as taught in 
our courses, and used by over 70 per 
cent of the respondents, include: a 
functional review and use of spelling, 


items were adequately emphasized. 

In the remaining twenty-six of the 
thirty-eight items studied, there was 
little correlation between frequency 
of use and students’ opinions con- 
cerning adequacy of emphasis. [or 
example, machine transcription was 
No. 38 in rank order of frequency 
of use, although it was the only item 
that over 65 per cent of the students 
agreed was under-emphasized. This 





Dr. Place Conducting a Typewriting Class at the University of Michigan. 


grammar, punctuation, division of 
words, representation of numbers ; as 
well as, machine manipulation, typing 
of envelopes, erasing, typing of let- 
ters, typing from rough draft, com- 
posing at the typewriter, and proof- 
reading. 

Six of these twelve items were 
ranked high in adequacy of emphasis 
by 77 to 85 per cent of the students. 
These items were: typing of letters, 
spelling, grammar, erasing, typing of 
envelopes, and machine manipula- 
tion. Several of the items were re- 
ported as being under-emphasized. 
Composing at the typewriter, for 
example, according to 46 per cent of 
the respondents, was not sufficiently 
emphasized. Thirty-three per cent 
stated that typing trom rough draft 
was also under-emphasized. Over 
70 per cent felt that the other six 


high percentage may in part be ac- 
counted for by the fact that machine 
transcription was not offered in the 
first semester course and that most 
of the respondents had taken only 
Typewriting I. Typewriting from 
direct dictation was another example 
of this absence of correlation, as it 
ranked No. 30 in point of use, while 
approximately 50 per cent said that 
it was under-emphasized. 

The only item that was re- 
ported as being significantly over- 
emphasized was timed writings from 
straight copy. Twenty per cent in- 
dicated this activity was given too 
much emphasis. This finding was 
especially interesting since the course, 
as presented, had already de-empha- 
sized mere machine manipulation 
through timed writings from straight 
copy. 
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TABLE 1 


STUDENTS’ OPINIONS REGARDING USE AND ADEQUACY OF EMPHASIS 
OF ACTIVITIES TAUGHT IN TYPEWRITING | AND 11 














#1 USE #2 EMPHASIS 
TYPING ACTIVITIES Occa- Never 
AND SKILLS sion- or No Ade- No 
Often ally Seldom Ans. Over quate Under Ans. 

% % % % % % To % 
Machine manipulation or operation.... 50 35 12 3 0 77 12 ll 
Review of: N ~ 
PD, ccc ckpebsaks bea owe ns 55 31 10 4 1 76 18 5 
EP RA eee Pe es 53 35 3 1 81 15 3 
cece owe teheaki <a beneienes 56 35 8 1 1 84 9 6 
Rules for: e : ; 
ee WCCO CRT ETT CEE 36 44 19 1 0 76 ai ; 
I? MMENES. 6050 0p o.00055 1 00>s0< 46 35 19 0 0 75 24 ; 
I ooo hence cca bao haby oth <0 51 17 25 7 1 2 18 J 
no 5S us sSeie 608 sae 6.5 & 29 29 34 8 3 69 15 13 
Composing at the typewriter ......... 32 40 19 9 1 44 46 ) 
Letters: . : ~ : 
ahd dah atin dw iS nis nbs 40s 35 40 20 5 6 84 2 é 
OS SEE ey ee 15 43 29 13 3 83 5 9 
ees SS a rere 16 44 37 3 6 79 8 7 
Ln ecb hee koh a 60.004 600005 00 52 25 19 4 5 80 11 4 
Cleaning and care of typewriter ...... 21 43 31 5 0 69 30 1 
a rere 15 40 37 8 0 64 32 4 

Manuscript writing: x 
SEO ENE TEUEOS Coa os 0 0500s 04.00 15 41 19 25 8 85 1 6 
Centering and title pages .......... 16 36 47 1 7 85 1 7 
SIRE A SS SES Se ae 3 29 64 4 8 81 4 7 
ES Me MOEIINES 5c ss 0 oo 00-0: 50.0 00:0 4 23 70 3 7 80 5 8 
Ae Lee na cae ee 4% wiele 5% 7 24 66 3 8 73 12 7 
Bibliography, general .............. 4 30 65 1 8 76 y 7 
Bibliography, annotated ............ 1 23 68 8 9 73 11 7 
Timed writings from straight copy.... 9 5 79 7 20 65 7 8 
Cutting and running of: ’ = 
NES CNS wis Gays 20 04 bo 4 05 5 9 72 14 0 39 35 26 
Mimeograph stencils .............. 12 13 60 15 0 39 35 26 
Machine transcription ............... 3 7 69 21 0 35 30 35 
Tabulations : E i 
ee ic ce con sins Bane sweees dake s 15 62 15 3 52 20 25 
SE ESSERE S ak Nb os es «oss bbewnison 10 16 59 15 3 52 20 25 
NG SEG RG Soba b sks 65665 13 21 51 15 3 56 17 24 
Arrangement of statistical data..... 13 25 19 43 4 53 23 20 

Typewriting : ps 
| ee rs 33 42 16 9 0 67 20 13 
Of business forms (invoices, etc.)... 17 23 47 13 1 69 11 19 
Se Rr reer 35 43 16 6 0 79 7 14 
re ore 20 37 32 11 1 69 11 19 
Of legal materials 5 12 72 11 0 67 14 19 
Of financial statements ............ 8 13 67 12 0 63 17 20 
SPREE DOTUDD  co50 + s05,0 2000 yy 19 16 54 11 0 61 21 18 
From direct dictation .............. 11 14 62 13 J 53 24 22 








With the exception of “headings 
and titles,” and ‘centering and 
title pages,” over 65 per cent in- 
dicated they seldom or never used 
the other activities included in the 
manuscript writing. These other ac- 
tivities were: outlining, table of con- 
tents, footnotes, general, and or, an- 
notated bibliographies. 

A very small percentage reported 
using such activities as typewriting 
legal materials or cutting and run- 
ning Ditto masters. 

The care of the typewriter—clean- 
ing the machine and changing the 
ribbon—was an activity reported as 
being used often or occasionally by 
over 65 per cent of the respondents. 
Over 30 per cent felt that this ac- 
tivity was under-emphasized. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

1. In a typewriting course on the 
college level, special emphasis should 
be placed on a thorough functional 
review of grammer, spelling, punc- 
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tuation, word division, and represen- 
tation of numbers; as well as, letter 
writing, typewriting from rough 
draft, proofreading, composing at 
the machine, and machine manipu- 
lation. 

2. Typewriting from rough draft 
and composing at the typewriter 
should receive additional emphasis. 
minimum 
from 


3. Even the use of a 
number of timed writings 
straight copy should be reviewed to 
determine what other activities could 
better serve the practical needs of the 
students in this respect ; for example, 
timed writings from rough draft and 
erasing while taking timed writings. 

4. While manuscript writing is im- 
portant for the college student, it 
should be presented early in his col- 
lege career if it is to have much prac- 
tical value. If the student is a junior 
or senior, the time taken for such a 
typewriting activity could probably 
be spent more profitably on some- 
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thing else; for example, giining 
greater facility in composing at the 
machine. 

5. Caring for the typewriter and 
changing a ribbon are activities that 
all typists should understand thor- 
oughly. More emphasis shouid be 
placed on such activities in the begin- 
ning typewriting course. 

6. A stated objective of collegiate 
schools of business administration is 
to prepare students for managerial 
positions. Yet a high percentage of 
the students (primarily from the 
University School of Business Ad- 
ministration) who responded in this 
study reported starting in positions 
where a knowledge ‘of typewriting 
was a valuable tool in securing and 
progressing in an administrative po- 
sition. 

The value of this bit of research 
does not reside alone in the conclu- 
siveness of the findings, for they can 
be questioned. The results are prob- 
ably inadequate as an only criterion 
for changing course content. The 
questionnaire study did, however, 
serve to inform and to challenge the 
thinking of the teaching personnel. 
It provided an important means of 
re-evaluating course content. In this 
respect, the writers agreed that the 
study was worth while and recom- 
mend the practice to other teachers 
of office training subjects, especially 
as one means of measuring the ef- 
fectiveness of teaching the skills. 
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LETTERS FOR OFFICE STYLE DICTATION 
Part VI 


Detailed suggestions for the presentation of office style or untimed dictation were given in the November and 
December, 1949 and the January, February and March, 1950 JourNaL. Two additional letters are given in this 


issue. Transcripts have been omitted for both. 


LETTER 17 





Insertions, 
; nee ; deletions, 
Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) asides 





The John H. Astle Company 
110 Construction Building 
York, Texas 


Gentlemen: 


Our records show that on the tenth day 
of February—February 10, this firm 


entered— That is 
we entered into a letter contract Oh, that’s awfully 
formal. 


made a contract with you wherein— 

whereby it was agreed that on or before 

February 26 we would enter into a con- 

tract—we would arrange with you for 

the prefabrication and erection of 1000 You had better write 
that out. 


demountable dwelling units, 500 Written out. 
at Brownville, South Carolina Semicolon 


500 at Stratford, Virginia, or at any 
such other place Leave out that any, 
will you? 


as the Government—as the authorities 

might direct, and that in the event we 

fail No, I’d better make 
a new sentence there. 
You see at this stage 
we can make no for- 
mal commitment nor 
revoke any arrange- 
ment. Therefore we 
can only tell them 
the facts as they 
stand. I don’t know 
whether we plan to 
go ahead or not. We 
just don’t know and 
can’t until we know 
what the expansion 
in population is go- 
ing to be. 


LETTER 17 (Continued) 





Insertions, 
deletions, 

Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) asides 

If we failed to enter into such contract, 

it was agreed that we would be liable 

to you in full settlement of all its obli- 

gations for a sum equal to all such sums 

and costs as, in the determination of 

the contracting officer, you shall have 

actually expended or incurred in good 

faith Let’s put that 


reasonably and in good faith, in con- 

nection with the performance of the con- 

tract, this sum not to exceed $240,000 Let’s change that. 
Comma. 


but in any event, not to exceed $240,000. 


The time within which this—the govern- 

ment operating through this firm Oh, that’s unneces- 
sary. Leave out “the 
government operat- 
ing through.” 


would have to enter into a contract for 
such prefabricated dwelling units was 
indefinitely extended by the authorities 
by mutual agreement. 


Our records fail to disclose that you 
have—you had been formally notified Too many ours in 
there. 


that the contracting company still intends 

to purchase from you the remaining 500 

dwelling units not already purchased. 

This letter constitutes your formal noti- 

fication of the fact That sentence isn’t 
necessary; let’s cut 
it out. I guess I 
need some final sen- 
tence there. 


Does this letter clearly present the pres- 
ent. picture ? 


Sincerely yours, 





WHAT DO BUSINESSMEN REALLY DO WHEN THEY DICTATE IN THE OFFICE? 


An inquiry by Jack Grossman of the Bronx Vocational High School gives some interesting answers to this question. 


62 per cent dictate at an uneven rate of speed; hence, 
the need for office-style dictation. 


56 per ceni permit the stenographer to stop them when 
they are dictating too fast. Let us give the students some 
practice in doing this in a courteous manner, 


48 per cent hand the stenographer the letter from which 
they have been dictating. 


40 per cent dictate slower than the teachers did. This is 
in agreement with the points of view presented several 
times in this department—speed of dictation is not one of 
the basic causes for secretarial failures. 


39 per cent dictate as clearly as the teacher did. 


These are the procedures of office dictators which are 


38 per cent change words after they have been dictated. 
Further evidence of the need for practice in this pro- 
cedure. 


36 per cent tell where paragraphs are to be placed, 


35 per cent dictate the name but not the full inside ad- 
dress. 


34 per cent make comments which are not to be included 
in the letter. 


34 per cent omit the closing of letters. 


32 per cent dictate a great many letters at one time to 
be transcribed later that day. 


listed by thirty or more per cent of the stenographers 


questioned. Mr. Jack Grossman is to be congratulated for his initiative in undertaking this practical study. He has 
made an important contribution to our knowledge of office dictation. 





(Continued on next page) 
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LETTER 18 


Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) 


Collins, Smith Rubber 


Mr. James R. 
California 


Company, Smithville, 
My dear Mr. Collins 
Dear Mr. Collins 

Jones has 


Our Mr. H. R. | 
your request for information on 
our work and plans for this 


told me of 
about 





Guayule Emergency Rubber Project 


Although our Guayule activity has now 
reached over a large part of California 
and the southwest extending from. the 
district in Northern California to the 
beds in the extreme Southern Texas 


our department's activity 


I assume that vou are especially inter- 
ested in that part of the program affect- 
ing your area 


being carried on in your county. Near 
Oceanside we have planted—established 


a group of five 


three nurseries with a combined capacity 
of 20,000 seed plants. 


Each planting unit is 


Each seed bed is four feet wide and 
four hundred feet long and usually pro- 
duces seedlings for about three acres 
of field plantations according to the 
spacing pattern used 


carried out 
racticed on the irrigated lands. 
p g 


These Oceanside plantings 


may be capable of producing two crops 
of seedlings yearly. Before the weather 
forced delaying of sowing operations— 
forced postponement—of sowing opera- 
tions in late December 


early December, we had sowed about 


5,000 beds. The January holocaust 


Insertions, 
deletions, 
asides 


No, make that 


Did [ put an our 
at the beginning of 
that sentence? Oh, 
cut it out. And ah 


Let me—Read_ that 
back to me. Where 
I say, Oh, yes, 
where I say, al- 
though our Guay- 
ule activity, say 


Read on, will you? 
Oh, yes, and now 
where | say region 
has expanded. Yep 
ah, ah 


Change that to 


Oh, wait a minute. 


That’s 


Say, before you fin- 
ish this letter check 
to be sure that I’m 
right on the 20,000, 
will you? 


Ah, make that 


ah, make that 


Leave out the “spac- 
ing” there. 
ah—make that wr- 


sertes 


Say, wait a minute, 
that’s 


That’s too high- 


brow—make it 


LETTER 18 (Continued) 


Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) 


rainstorm cost serious—caused consider- 
able damage to these beds, but it is too 
early to determine the exact—to know 
the exact loss. We hope to resume 
sowing in February so that the entire 
capacity of the nursery may be used 


March 


February or 
utilise 


Seedlings from the full grown beds will 
be lifted this spring 


and the beds will be resown at once. 
These seedlings will be transplanted to 
various pla-tracts of cultivated land, 
largely irrigated where our investiga- 
tions indicate that conditions are suitable 
for Guayule rubber production. 


The planting sites are leased for a year 
and we have an option for renewing 
annually after ten years. 


The planting sites are leased for one 
year with renewal privilege. 
with an option for renewal 
We have constructed labor camps with 
a capacity of 600 families 


and one hundred single workers to ac- 
commodate the large number of agri- 
cultural workers 

Laborers needed to carry on the Ocean- 
side nursery and the planting operation 


We have learned from Mr. Franklin 


from your Mr. Matthew 


Mr. Matthew of your staff that the 
Smith Rubber Company 


Corporation 


is particularly interested—is especially 
interested in the adaptability of Dunne 
Valley for Guayule growing 

cultivation. 

The possibilities of this area are now 
being investigated and a letter has been 
promised him 
Mr. Matthew as soon as the research 


survey is finished 


report 


Yours sincerely 


Copyright 1950, by Herbert A. Tonne 
All rights reserved 
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Insertions, 
delet: ons, 
asides 


ah—better, sas 


Did [ say use there 


Put quotes around 


‘Tifted. 


Leave out the Guay- 
ule rubber 


Will) you read that 
back to me? Oh, yes 


ah—make that 


Check that with me 


at the end 


ah—that ought to be 


oh — no 
correct. 


that’s not 
It is 


Leave it 


ah—that should be 
Company or Corpo- 


ration. Will you 
check that ? 


ah—make that 


that is 


that is 

ah—better say 

Did I say letter just 
before? Change that 
to 
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i here 


round 


Guay- 


| that 
Nh, yes 


lh me 


to be 


> not 


be 


rpo- 
you 


just 
that 


Filin g 
Cabinets on 
Film? 


OF courRsE! Coronet produces 16mm 
instructional motion pictures treating 
every phase of business education. Fil- 
ing—and typing, bookkeeping, short- 
hand, transcription, general business, 
secretarial practices . . . all are subjects 
for Coronet’s teaching films. Here is 
the nation’s largest, newest library of 


learned skills . . . orientate students 
for business careers. Special Rental- 
Purchase, Purchase, and Preview Plans 
available for schools and business col- 
leges. ALSO: If you haven't already 
received your new 1950 free Coronet 
Films catalog you may still do so. 
Simply write: 








)N 


motion pictures designed exclusively 
for business training classes. Thou- 
sands use this modern, effective way to 
present sound information . . . review 


Coronet films 


Dept 4B, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, IIl. 








KNOW YOUR CUSTOMERS... 


\ , a cartoon reduced from the book 
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That is why we have published 


TRESSLER AND LIPMAN’S BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION 


LOT be 


This text is evidence that we know our customers and have 
provided the teaching material that makes English function 
in business situations. Not only is it valuable as a basal text and 
English handbook—it is also useful in connection with tran- 
scription courses and almost any business course, such as retail 








selling. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS ~—— LONDON and Company 
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SOME SOFT SPOTS 
(Continued from page 9) 


Eight hundred commercial  stu- 
dents—three rooms for first group 
above, two for the second group, and 
two for “‘secretarial practice.” ‘‘Office 
practice,” “clerical practice’ — no 
rooms. Note the domination of short- 
hand and typewriting. Why a “spe- 
cial” room for shorthand? Of course, 
the author goes on to admit that “if 
he wants a good office or clerical 
training course... or store training 
program” there must be a _ special 
room for each. But even for a school 
of 2000 students in the diagram, the 
only “other required rooms” noted 
are an “office for chairman” and a 
“supply room.” No very helpful pre- 
scription for “business rooms” can 
be given without first knowing what 
the program is to be and to what 
extent each course in it requires spe- 
cial consideration as to equipment 
and space for it. For many business 
courses no special room requirements 
are needed. 


Teachers Should Know O ffice 
Standards (p. 80) 


An excellent statement on this top- 
ic. It could be wished, however, that 
the author had not included with ap- 
proval the Hartford, Connecticut 
N.O.M.A. contribution ‘regarding 
standards.” After “five years of in- 
vestigation and deliberation . . . it 
was agreed” that—but what’s the use 
of stating what they “agreed” upon? 
You know what. “Sixty to eighty 
w.p.m.” at the end of a year and a 
half, and “100 to 120 at end of two 
years”, and “50 w.p.m. for at least 
ten minutes with not more than five 
errors, although neatness and accu- 
racy are held to be more important 
than the rate of production” (sic). 
Need more be said? What a con- 
tribution to our information about 
standards after five years of “inves- 
tigation and deliberation!” Evident- 
ly the real meaning of typing “pro- 
duction” has not yet dawned on these 
investigators. 

It is commendable that the author 
of the Quarterly article included at 
least a few other standards that are 
worthy of consideration in the light 
of his data which show that of 13,- 
175 office workers in a western city 
7 per cent are stenographers, and 
12.4 are typists — figures which 
square with every other study made 
in this field. Since no “bookkeepers”’ 
are included, such workers must be 
covered in the title ‘other office em- 
ployees.” 

Study that table of data before you 
are satisfied with what you know 


’ 
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about the requirements of office 
workers and the standards of office 
work. On the whole, however, the 
article contains much good material. 


Work Experience (p. 90) 

An excellent statement on this sub- 
ject. Read it. Study it. Act upon it. 
If you do, you will become more 
realistic about “standards.” 


Evening School (p. 97) 

Carefully read and thoughtfully 
pondered this statement should prove 
helpful. But it does not attack the 
real problem directly and construc- 
tively—the malpractice of transplant- 
ing day courses into night programs. 

Let’s see; how long does it take 
you to teach shorthand theory and 
develop a little writing skill in the 
day school? Shame on you! In the 
night school “shorthand theory” is 
completed in two “eleven-week” 


terms, of “either one or two evenings 
a week, depending upon the amount 
and type.of material to be cove:ed,” 
So, let’s give them the benefit 0’ the 


doubt and say “two evenings a 
week,” probably two hours each eve- 
ning, unless perchance typing is giy- 
en one of the two hours. That, at 
most, gives 88 hours for what you 
take (?) hours for in the day school, 
unless perchance typing is given one 
of the two hours. Adults (mostly) 
of course, but tired ones after a 
day’s work. And teachers must be a 
bit jaded too. But there it is. \Vhat 
have you to say for yourself? 

In conclusion it should be repeated 
that the items critically commented 
upon are not to be taken as repre- 
sentative of the Quarterly issue as a 
whole. They are merely some of the 
soft spots in an otherwise pretty 
solid document. They are commented 
upon here merely to call attention to 
the persistence of weaknesses in our 
training program which have been 
the basis of many previous comments 
on this page. 





THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For the past few years The Journal of Business Education has offered to the leading 
graduating student in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an 
award for scholastic accomplishment. Hundreds of graduating students have been certified 





a 





THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Certificate of Award 


This certifies that 


AS HIGHEST HONOR STUDENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


has been awarded a complimentary subscription to 
The Journal of Business Education for one year, beginning September, 
in recognition of scholastic accomplishment. 


“@) 


~~ THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 








for the award by their schools. Each student has been presented with a certificate like the 
one shown above (8% x 5% inches) and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of 


Business Education. 


The same offer is being repeated this year. To obtain the honorary subscription for 
highest honor students, heads of teacher-training departments should write immediately to 
The Journal on official stationery, giving the full name and home address of the student 


and the exact name of the school. 


The certificate of award will be sent to the head of the business teacher-training de- 
partment for presentation to the selected student at graduation time or to the student at his 


or her home. 


Address communications regarding the award to The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 





— 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE—Part | —Its Nature and Function 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE—Part IIl—How It Operates 
35mm Single Frame Silent Filmstrip 


Produced by: Audio-Visual Materials Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan 
Each filmstrip $3. Two filmstrips $5. 


Produced in cooperation with the 
New York Stock Exchange these 
filmstrips explain the role of the 
stock exchange in the American 
economy and also present in pictorial 
form its operational procedures. De- 
signed for high school and college 
courses in economics and investment, 
the two filmstrips provide students 
with an opportunity to witness ac- 
tivities on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange as if they were 
actually there. Special arrangements 
were approved by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Exchange to permit 
photographs to be taken on the floor 
of the Exchange so that the film- 
strips might be vivid, intimate and 


correct in every detail in presenting 
operations of the Exchange. 

Part I indicates the role of the 
stock exchange in mobilizing money 
for the growth of the economy. Part 
II presents the functions of the vari- 
ous stock exchange departments. By 
tracing a typical sale of stock it is 
made clear how two individuals who 
do not know one another and live 
in widely separated parts of the 
country can buy and sell to one 
another through the facilities of 
stock brokers who are members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. An 
instructor’s guide accompanies the 
filmstrips. 


FILING PROCEDURES IN BUSINESS 
One Reel l6mm Sound Motion Picture 

Produced by: Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Available from Your Film Rental Library 


The purpose of this film is to give 
meaning and significance to the basic 
principles of filing. It shows a large 
central filing system in operation 
and the relationship of filing to busi- 
ness practice. The film may be used 
either as a preparation for, or, a 
substitute for a field trip. The film 
will be of maximum value after the 
class has mastered a basic filing 
vocabulary, and has studied and 
practiced sufficiently to have mas- 
tered alphabetic filing principles. 
However, the film can be shown be- 
fore the more detailed and _ specific 
phases of study have begun. 

In this film, the narrator speaks 
for the audience to the main char- 
acter of the picture—who shows to 
the audience the central filing system 
used in a large company. We see 
how needed material is found quick- 


ly and efficiently in well-maintained 
files. We see the overall organiza- 
tion of the room, the organization 
of the drawers, and the organization 
of the material in each drawer. Next, 
we examine the folders themselves 
to see how letters and papers are 
filed within the folders. We see the 
importance of the release mark, the 
method of indexing and coding, the 
efficient system of sorting, the meth- 
od of filing, how and why materials 
are cross-referenced, and the pro- 
cedures for out-charging. The rea- 
sons why filing must be consistent 
are brought out. This demonstration 
of filing procedures in a_ business 
setting will be welcomed by teachers 
of junior business training, and sec- 
retarial and clerical practice as well 
as by office managers. 


WRITING BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS 
One Reel l6mm Sound Motion Picture 
Produced by: Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Available from Your Film Rental Library 


Miss Thomas of the Marshall 
Record Shop sorts the morning mail. 
A letter in poor handwriting is set 
to one side. Because it is vague and 
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incomplete Miss Thomas will have 
to write to find out exactly what is 
wanted. Next, we see a letter which 
is neat and easy to read because it 


is complete and clear. The film then 
traces the history of this particular 
letter from Jim Randolph. 

Before he wrote the letter Miss 
Thomas received, Jim had written 
another letter. His friend, Eddie, 
was sure the letter would not accom- 
plish its purpose. In his class notes 
on business letters, there is a state- 
ment, “A letter takes the place of a 
personal visit.” Jim and Eddie 
imagine what would take place if 
they made a personal visit to the 
record shop. Jim would state what 
records he wants, and he would be 
specific about whose recordings and 
type of arrangement. Jim might 
have to check the record catalog. 

Referring again to the notebook 
they find that a letter should make 
a good first impression which de- 
pends upon appearance. Indented 
and block forms are shown and 
reasons given for maintaining con- 
sistency in style throughout the let- 
ter and envelope. The importance 
of centering a letter on the page is 
emphasized. The boys decide to re- 
write the entire letter, type it and 
make a carbon copy. The letter is 
rewritten in a standard form. The 
boys are specific about the records 
they want, state how they are paying 
for them, the manner of transporta- 
tion, state when the records will be 
needed and courteously acknowledge 
past service. The boys then recheck 
the letter to make sure it is brief, 


clear, and courteous. <A_ helpful 
teacher’s manual accompanies the 
film. 


On March 27th, the Retail Per- 
sonnel Group of Philadelphia and 
the Distributive Education Depart- 
ment of Temple University present- 
ed in the William Penn Room of 
Gimbel Brothers, the following films: 
By Jupiter, The People You Meet, 
The Face in the Mirror, For the 
Loveliest Legs, It's Up to You, In- 
troducing the New Worker to His 
Job, Telephone Techniques, Selling 
Bedspreads and Matching Bed- 
spreads, The Things People Want. 


+ +. 4 


The twentieth annual Institute for 
Education by Radio will be held in 
Columbus, Ohio, May 4-7 under the 
direction of Dr. I. Keith Tyler, Di- 
rector of Radio Education at the 
Ohio State University. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N, Myer 





TEACHING THE PERIODIC ADJUSTMENTS 


When I was a student of account- 
ing, one of the professors at the col- 
lege which I attended was a very 
meticulous lecturer. In discussing 
any phase of accounting technique 
he was sure to cover all possible 
ways in which the type of procedure 
under discussion could be effected. 
At the close of the hour he assigned 
laboratory work to be performed by 
the class and left the room. The 
lecture was usually clear and we stu- 
dents were confident that we had a 
good hold on the subject. But we 
got a jolt when we looked over the 
assignment and attempted to decide 
which of the methods the good pro- 
fessor had outlined was to be used 
in doing the laboratory work. 


Alternative Procedures 

Probably the greatest blunder a 
teacher of accounting can make is 
to present a number of alternative 
methods of procedure when a sub- 
ject is discussed for the first time. 
And one topic to which this applies 
in particular is that of the periodic 
adjustments for revenue and ex- 
penses accrued and to be deferred. 
For in the texts in current use you 
will often find three or four alterna- 
tive methods outlined when this sub- 
ject is presented. 


Method No. 1 


To illustrate, take the case of 


wages accrued. The reader might 
first be shown the ‘“‘two account 


method” by which the entry for an 
accrual of $850.00 wages is: 

Wages .. ... 850.00 

Accrued Wages 850.00 

The text might then proceed to 
point out the objections to this meth- 
od: (1) it is necessary to have an 
“accrued” or “deferred” account 
(asset or liability) for almost each 
form of revenue and expense; and 
(2) it is necessary to reverse the 
adjusting entry at the beginning of 
the following period. 


Method No. 2 

The “one account method” is then 
presented in order to overcome the 
disadvantages of the “two account 
method.” The adjusting entry by 
this method is: 

Wages 

Wages 850.00 

The credit is posted on the line 
below that on which the account is 
ruled off, that is, on the first line for 


. 850.00 
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the next period and represents the 
opening balance as of that period. 
In this way the account is placed in 
the same position as by Method No. 
1 after the adjustment has been re- 
versed. And so the requirement of 
additional asset and _ liability ac- 
counts and the reversal of the ad- 
justment are avoided. 

3ut this second method also has 
its disadvantages: (1) the posting 
of the debit and credit in different 
periods is awkward; and (2) after 
posting the adjustment the status of 
the account is temporarily changed 
from a revenue or expense account 
to that of an asset or liability ac- 
count and so does not lend itself to 
convenient classification. 

This method is thus most con- 
fusing to the student and, of course, 
cannot be comprehended until after 
the first method has been mastered. 
In fact, it is but a practitioner’s 
short cut for the first method. 


Method No. 3 

Then for expenses prepaid and 
revenue received in advance there is 
still another method. Under this 
method when an expenditure is made 
for an expense in advance of incur- 
rence an asset account is debited and 
at the end of each period the portion 
to be assigned to that period is closed 
into an expense account, leaving in 
the asset account a balance repre- 
senting the deferred or asset portion 
of the cost. 

For example, when a premium of 
$120.00 for one year’s insurance is 
paid on April Ist the entry is: 

Prepaid Insurance [asset] 120.00 

Cash Re ea epee 12 

And on December 31st the adjust- 
ing entry is: 

Insurance [expense] 

Prepaid Insurance [asset] 


0 

90.00 

Similar treatment is given to rev- 
enue received in advance. 

The disadvantages of this method 
are: (1) it is necessary to maintain 
both an asset account and an expense 
account for each form of expense so 
treated and both a liability account 
and a revenue account for each form 
of revenue; and (2) it causes lack 
of uniformity in accounting for ex- 
penses and revenue since only the 
expenses and revenue paid in ad- 
vance can logically be treated in this 
manner. 


Method No. 4 


Finally, there is a fourth :\cthod 
which has universal application and 
overcomes the disadvantages .f the 
three methods described: Under this 
method all manner of revenue and 
expense are recorded direci!y in 
revenue and expense accounts. In 
order to make the periodic «:/just- 
ments two asset and two liability 
accounts are used titled: Prepaid 
Expenses, Accrued Expenses, De- 
ferred Income, and Accrued Income, 
And the adjustments may be ei! ected 
in four compound entries, one for 
each type. 

For example, an adjustment for 


prepaid expenses might be made 
thus: 

Prepaid Expenses 359.75 
Insurance eee 150.00 
Interest Expense .. 22.50 
Office Supplies ... 87.25 
a eee 100.00 


This entry is reversed as of the 
first day of the following period. 

sy this method the disadvantages 
of Method No. 1 are minimized 
since there are but four “accrued” 
and, “deferred” accounts instead of 
an unlimited number and the revers- 
ing entries are simplified. The awk- 
ward postings and change of status 
of the accounts in Method No. 2 
are avoided. And the lack of uni- 
formity and great number of ac- 
counts of Method No. 3 are elimi- 
nated. 

Ease in Teaching 


Method No. 4 _ facilitates — the 
teaching of the adjusting entries. In 
the matter of prepaid expenses it 
will be explained that a portion of 
the costs recorded in the expense 
accounts is to be assigned to the next 
period and so the expenses as re- 
corded are to be reduced. There- 
fore, the expense accounts are cred- 
ited and the asset account Prepaid 
Expenses is debited. For accrued 
expenses it will be explained that 
certain expenses which have not 
been recorded are to be added to the 
record, Thus expense accounts are 
debited and the liability account Ac- 
crued Expenses is credited. And 
similar explanations will be given for 
the adjustments for deferred and 
accrued revenue. 

Since this is the most satisfactory 
method and seems to be the most 
popular one in practice it were well 
to adopt it as standard for teaching 
purposes. It is hardly necessary to 
teach the other methods in a course 
for non-accounting majors. For ac- 
counting majors the other methods 
may be discussed after this method 
is thoroughly understood. 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C, Hypps 





BUSINESS TRAINING OUTLOOK 


Whenever people are reduced to 
numbers in order that statistical com- 
parisons may be made, the human 
tendencies that produced results 
called “data” must be looked for out- 
side of the facts. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics bulletin No. 972 on the 
Employment Outlook for Elemen- 
tary and Secondary School Teachers 
came out in January. The expecta- 
tion for 1960, as deduced from 1948- 
1949 statistics, is that “many new 
teachers will be needed for new posi- 
tions and still more to replace those 
leaving the profession.” The amount 
of student increase in grades 1-8 will 
be almost 50 per cent, while in 
grades 9-12 the gain will be nearer 
30 per cent. Peak enrollments in 
grades 1-8 are forecast for 1957 and 
during these early 1950 years the 
corresponding rapid increase in high 
school enrollments will continue. A 
slump on the high school level for 
teachers is predicted about 1952 with 
a slowly increasing need for three 
years thereafter. Fewer replace- 
ments as well as fewer new positions 
are charted in high school teaching 
positions than in the elementary 
schools. 

The oversupply or, at least, ade- 
quate supply of high school teachers 
does not characterize the special sub- 
ject fields of which business educa- 
tion is one. That is an important tip 
for teacher-training institutions and 
for guidance counselors in helping 
young people select their professional 
fields of preparation. It also is im- 
pressive for young people to know 
that teaching is America’s largest 
profession. In addition to its size 
there has been a continuing trend, 
according to a study made by the 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of the National Education As- 
sociation, towards a_ single-salary 
schedule for teachers with compar- 
able preparation in the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Both of the reports quoted are 
based on numerical averages but 
what is the human side of these edu- 
cation population facts? No. 1 results 
from the fact that quantitatively 


there are more children to go to 
school. No. 2, though not as recent, 
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is just as potent for more compul- 
sory school laws keep more children 
in school for more years. No. 3, 
more teachers are demanded. No. 4, 
more preparation is demanded of 
teachers. No. 5, more salary is being 
paid to teachers with more prepara- 
tion regardless of the grade level on 
which they may teach. 


So What For Business Education? 


Unless the 1950 census informa- 
tion reverses that of the last census, 
the largest number of people within 
the United States will have com- 
pleted their formal education from 
8th grade down rather than from 8th 
grade into high school. Business 
education only starts when most of 
the students have already gone. Have 
you considered that fact in relation 
to the business competence of our 
citizens? Why should not basic busi- 
ness education as such be included in 
elementary schools ? 

If many other cities are like 
Washington, D. C. the proportion 
of subject enrollments in business 
subjects in secondary schools is on 
the increase. That may be credited 
to the fact that, in addition to the 
business skill offerings, basic busi- 
ness subjects add their enrollment 
weight along with federally-aided 
distributive occupations _ trainees. 
This means that the overall strength 
of business subjects if considered 
together as the Business Education 
field undoubtedly is greater than in 
1938 and may continue in an ex- 
panding union towards and beyond 
the 1960s. 

There is the companion §require- 
ment, though, for better prepared 
teachers. That means business edu- 
cation too. Perhaps it is well to 
quote from the official statement of 
the National Commission on profes- 
sional standards for teachers’ sala- 
ries. “. . . Professional salary sched- 
ules and related policies . should 
require, promote, and encourage ad- 
vanced study and _= specialization, 
travel, and participation in the activi- 
ties of professional associations and 
in community affairs. The profes- 
sional teacher should use his daily 
experiences and all available re- 
sources to improve his worth... .” 


“é 





Is it too much to expect for all 
business teachers to have business 
experience, for all business teachers 
to meet master’s degree require- 
ments, and for all business teachers 
to maintain active relations with 
business and with their own teaching 
profession ? 


Statistics Again Teach 

Graphic statistical methods are 
used in 47 charts to depict trends 
among the 288 occupations reported 
in the Occupational Outlook Hana- 
book, which was prepared originally 
for use in guidance activities of the 
Veterans Administration. Here, 
again, the teaching field is covered 
as well as clerical, sales, and service 
occupations, as selected from Census 
information in the United States. A 
chapter is devoted to ‘Suggestions 
for Interpreting Census _ Data.” 
Among Occupational Outlook Sum- 
maries are two in the business 
world. One is about major office oc- 
cupations, and the other about in- 
surance agents and brokers. 

The Employment Outlook for 
Personnel Workers relates to busi- 
ness and industry too. Professional 
personnel workers maintain records, 
assist in recruiting, training, and 
disciplining employees. They may 
engage in job classification and wage 
setting, and labor relations. These 
workers are estimated to total nearly 
30,000, about 1/6 of whom are em- 
ployed in federal, state, and _ local 
governments. Among the qualifica- 
tions listed for personnel jobs are 
courses in business management. 

A deluge of facts and figures is 
flowing steadily out from the 1948 
Census of Business which covered 
all retail trades, all wholesale trades, 
and four groups of service trades 
one of which is business services. 
These are being released as quickly 
as compiled according to counties in 
the various states. About 3100 al- 
ready have been prepared and dis- 
tributed, and from 5 to 6 hundred 
more such reports are now ready. 
The preliminary compilations show 
number of business establishments, 
1948 sales and receipts, number of 
paid employees, and number of pro- 
prietors of unincorporated _ busi- 
nesses. Later, individual subject 
bulletins will be issued on such topics 
as sales by merchandise lines, em- 
ployment and payroll, legal form of 
organization, cooperatives in whole- 
sale trade, etc. Individual bulletins 
for selected retail and wholesale 
trades will be available by 1951. 


(Continued on next page) 






Where To Get What? 


The Employment Outlook for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School 
Teachers costs 35c and may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
A brief summary of that 90 page 
report and a wall chart illustrating 
the trends may be obtained free tem- 
porarily from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, Bulletin 940, has 454 pages, 
costs $1.75 and also may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents. The Occupational Out- 
look Summaries are free to schools 
(not teachers) from the Bureau of 
Statistics. These may be 
ordered along with wall charts, 12” 
x 17” that accompany each major 
summary. <A_ blank for 
summaries may be secured from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Report on “Professional Salaries 
for Teachers” was published in the 
Journal of the National Education 
Association, December 1949. Copies 
of reprints may be obtained by writ- 
ing to: National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, N.E.A., 1201 - 16th St., 
n.w., Washington 6, D. C. 

Advance announcements on_ the 
1948 Census of Business are made 
available through the Business Divi- 
sion, Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Ask for an order form 
for preliminary releases. No charge 
is made for one copy of a prelimi- 
nary release for a single county. 


Labor 


ordering 


All of these source materials con- 
stitute practical ways for keeping 
abreast of your own teaching voca- 
tion, of the business occupational 
world for which you are training 
young people, and of professional 
standards that are the personal obli- 
gation of business teachers to meet 
no matter what specific business 
subject each may teach. The next 
professional step is to interpret perti- 
nent statistics and to apply your in- 
terpretations towards building sound 
as well as strong advances for busi- 
ness education as a whole (not sub- 
divided) professional field. 
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CONSUMER SHOPPING SURVEY 


The Institute of Applied Arts and Sci- 
ences at Utica, in cooperation with the 
State Department of Commerce, recently 
conducted a consumer shopping survey at 
Utica, New York, for the main purpose 
of finding whether or not a larger number 
of customers shopped outside of the city 
than was normal. 

The questionnaire which was used has 
been used in some thirty communities in 
which studies have already been conducted 
by the State Department of Commerce. It 
is broken down into five main divisions: 
shopping outside of Utica, the parking 
problem, advertising effectiveness, shopping 
days and hours, background of respondent. 

About seven per cent of the total Utica 
population was represented, it was felt, 
in the 1905 replies received. Of particular 
interest to business teachers was the fact 
that 12.1 per cent of the shoppers stated 


+. 


they shopped outside of Utica for ci: thing 
because of more capable or more coi: teous 
sales help. Women’s apparel, shoe-, and 
dresses were highest on the list of |:irdest 
to buy in Utica. The fact that sale. peo- 
ple appear to be more interested in selling 
merchandise than in pleasing the customers 
and the lack of courtesy on the part of 
the salespeople were the major comp)aints, 
It is suggested by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, the State Department of 
New York, that the need for training 
adult store personnel and prospective store 
personnel should be investigated by co- 
ordinators of cooperative retailing pro- 
grams or chairmen of business depart- 
ments in cooperation with local chambers 
of commerce or merchants associations. 
Such investigation might be similar to 
the informal survey conducted in Utica. 


+ 


RECENT DE PUBLICATIONS 


The IVay to a Secure Profession pub- 
lished by the Retail Council of the Do- 
mestic Commerce Bureau of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Philadelphia as a service 
to the Division of Distributive Education 
of the Philadelphia Public Schools is the 
second DE booklet to come from Phila- 
delphia. Get Acquainted with Retailing was 
described in a previous issue of the JOURNAL. 
This second brochure was prepared for 
senior high and vocational-technical school 
students and for their parents who may be 
interested in selling careers for their sons 
and daughters, and its very attractive 
forthright presentation is an effective illus- 
tration of planned selling. 

Kequests for copies should be addressed 
to Mr. John G. Kirk, Director of Dis- 
tributive Education, Board of Public Edu- 


ao 


cation, 21st Street and The Parkway, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Two new booklets, joint publications of 
several educational agencies in the State 
of California, are A Training Course in 
Food Handling and Sanitation for State 
Institutions and Food Handling and Sani- 
tation for Commercial Establishments. 
These are publications nos. 47 and 48 re- 
spectively. Both are designed for in-service 
training. 

The California bulletins are prepared in 
limited numbers and are usually circulated 
to heads of business education services, 
state supervisors of distributive and busi- 
ness education, and to other key individ- 
uals in business education. A copy of these 
bulletins may be secured from any one of 
these sources for the state in which the 
reader is located. 


+ 


RAPID WRITING 


The revised and enlarged third edition 
of Rapid IV riting by M. E. Zinman, Chair- 
man, Department of Secretarial Studies, 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, New 
York City, is now available. 

Rapid |I’riting is a system of shorthand 
based on longhand. It has been taught at 
the Institute of Adult Education, Chau- 
tauqua, New York, during summer ses- 
sions. According to the records, the entire 
system was taught in one week, and the 
students were able to develop a speed of 
40 to 70 words a minute for one minute on 


< 


< 


simple business matter. Instruction was 
for one hour daily. 

Most of the characters are based on 
longhand, although like other longhand 
systems, figures and other familiar sym- 
bols are put into use. As in shorthand, it 
is necessary to learn phrases, prefixes and 
suffixes, as well as brief forms. 

Mr. Zinman does not claim miracles, but 
he does believe his system is useful to 
those who desire an abbreviated longhand 
which will permit them to take dictation 
at 60 to 80 words a minute. 


+ 


BOOKKEEPING VISUAL AID 


Something new in visual aids is a book 
of 25 charts, 8!4x11 inches, concisely ex- 
plained, which gives a complete picture 
of the mechanics of the double entry sys- 
tem in diagram form. The diagrams dem- 
onstrate the derivation of the system, the 
accounting formulae, placement of initial 


entries, transferring balances, adjustments, 
the purposes of multiple journals, auxili- 
ary ledgers, controlling accounts and many 
other features. The book, which may be 
used with any text, is sold by The Kar- 
wood Co., Dept. K, P. O. Box 197, Mil- 


waukee 13, Wisconsin. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





THIS THING CALLED ETHICS 


by Ellen L. Eastman* 


Miss Eastman, who feels very strongly 
about the importance of ethics in busi- 
ress, writes as one who has been through 
the mill, has seen employees come and 
go, rise and fall, and whose privilege it 
has been to train many young people and 
to set them on the right roads in their 
business careers.. She cites illustrations of 
trouble in personal relations which arise 
mainly from the bad manners of the em- 
ployees. “Good manners should not be 
checked in the locker room with one’s 
coat, hat, umbrella and galoshes; they are 
needed all day and every day,” states the 
writer. 

Ethical training she believes is the re- 
sponsibility of those in supervisory posi- 
tions. They are the ones who set the 
standards and tone of an office. Young 
people employed and placed under the su- 
pervision of older workers should be 
trained in the value of kindness and co- 
operation as well as the correct manner 
of receiving visitors and answering the 
telephone. The qualities of many of the 
supervisors who should be teaching these 
intangibles are many times questionable. 
Miss Eastman believes many do not appre- 
ciate that there are qualifications of equal 
importance with technical skill. 

Newcomers in business who have not 
been given this training and guidance in 
school or on the job may get along well 
by observing the simple rules of good be- 
havior especially if they remember that 
social etiquette is simply expansions of 
the golden rule, suggests Miss Eastman. 
She continues with: 


Problems in Ethics 


“Some of the troublesome and trouble- 
making things in an office stem from con- 
centration of the idea of ‘getting ahead’. 
If questioned, no one seems to know whom 
he must get ahead of nor where ‘ahead’ 

A person can become so obsessed with 
this idea that he works his own destruc- 
tion. His whole emphasis is in getting 
somewhere else rather than in doing a 
good job where he is. He does not recog- 
nize that he must develop himself and his 
talents and skills beyond those required 
for his present tasks before he is qualified 
to go on to more difficult and respons‘ble 
ones. He substitutes intrigue and apple- 
polishing for ability and soon begins to 
retrograde instead of progress. Often the 
result is self-pity and surliness and even- 
tual loss of rank, if not of his job. 

“Closely allied to the one who must get 
ahead at any cost and in any manner is 
the person who has an exalted opinion of 
his own importance. He dramatizes him- 
self and his job. He tries to keep anyone 
else from knowing any of the procedures 
of doing it so that he may become indis- 
pensable. Soon he feels superior to his 
job, his fellows, and even his boss. He 
can’t sharpen his pencils nor dust his desk, 
nor help out with another piece of work 
“a an emergency because ‘it isn’t my job’ 

r ‘I was not hired for a porter.’ The 
Sc elaliaeiaen doubtless have a name for 
that state of mind. 

* By special permission of The Office Economist. 
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There are many so-called humble tasks, 
which one may do cheerfully, if he re- 
members that all labor of man is dignified 
only if one brings dignity to it. Genuine 
ambition and its concomitant, hard work, 
are too rare to fail of observation and 
recognition. In doing this, one does not 
need to be imposed upon by his fellow 
staff members. There is a good clean, wide, 
middle road. Find it and travel it. 

“At this point, it may be well to men- 
tion the employee who never takes the 
blame for his own errors. There are many 
like this. It does not matter to him who 
else is hurt as long as his record is clean. 
If an error is made, trivial or serious, 
the one who makes it should be the first 
to report it to the supervisor, apologize 
for it, and if an explanation seems in or- 
der, explain. 

“Explanations are usually not necessary 
because a good supervisor has made all of 
the mistakes in the book and he knows 
all the reasons for them. The explanation 
should not become long and involved and 
result in an appearance of self-defense. 
Explaining an error can result in en- 
hancing the respect of the supervisor for 
the employee or quite the reverse, depend- 
ing upon the honesty, simplicity, and dig- 
nity which are brought to the conference. 

“Fear and uncertainty can be trouble 
breeders which, if permitted to exist, will 
injure not only one’s self and his possi- 
bilities but hurt others as well. Fear of 
losing one’s job and fear of being passed 
over in promotions are the two most de- 
structive fears in any office. Neither need 
exist. : 

“Those who have qualifications required 
for the work and who can work coopera- 
tively with a staff need have no fear of 
losing a job.” 

Miss Eastman suggests that those who 
do not have the right qualifications should 
leave and find a position in which they can 
use what qualifications they do have. She 
agrees that this sounds very highly ideal- 
istic, but states that what happens to the 
individual’s personal character who insists 
on staying on a job for which he is not 
fitted is of greater importance than any 
job which has ever yet been created. 

“Anything which strengthens your moral 
character builds for you the equipment 
which eventually will help you win the 
race. If you see others advancing while 
you stand still, do not be disgruntled. Ex- 
amine yourself honestly. Have you de- 
veloped yourself to your fullest capabili- 
ties? Have you worked hard or just ap- 
peared to? Have you been too lazy to 
devote some of your time after working 
hours to study for improvement? The an- 
swers may not please you but you can 
learn from them, if you will. 

“Another bad trouble-maker is gossip, be 
it idle or malicious. It should not be nec- 
essary to have to talk about the evils of 
gossip whether in an office or in one’s 
personal life. Nevertheless, it is always 
with us. It need not be defined because 
everyone knows what is meant by the 
term and, at some time or other, everyone 
has suffered from it. 


“Unless one speaks an occasional word 
of commendation, he should not discuss his 
employers. It is assumed that one has 
respect for them; otherwise, he would not 
be working for them and accepting their 
money for such work. Their personal lives 
are their own and one should have no in- 
terest in them, certainly not an interest 
which becomes prying. 

“As to one’s fellow workers, personal 
affairs should not become confused with 
business matters. Gossip regrettably does 
exist in most places of business and in 
many the grapevine has been allowed to 
grow to unmanageable size. One can be 
the end of a branch or a tendril to keep 
it growing, just as he chooses. 

“The cure is in a trite word but a very 
good one when used in its true meaning. 
It is loyalty; loyalty to one’s self, one’s 
employers and to one’s co-workers. 


How to Secure Such a Staff 


“You may think that an office staff fol- 
lowing these principles is impossible of 
attainment. It is not; there have been, 
there are and there will be such offices. 
The responsibility for their existence is 
first of all upon the employer. If he wishes 
that kind of staff, he will have it. If he is 
wise, he knows that it will be efficient, 
loyal and less expensive, regardless of sal- 
aries paid. 

“The cost of turn-over and the resulting 
cost of training new employees is greater 
than the higher salaries paid to maintain 
a good, qualified, co-operative and loyal 
staff. He will get it by selecting for such 
supervisory position one who possesses not 
only technical skill and experience but who 
has as well, in a high degree, the quali- 
ties to which reference have been made 
and who has a genuine interest in each 
individual under his direction. The stand- 
ards are set at the top and are reflected 
all the way down the line.” 

All of the qualities listed by Miss East- 
man as questionable appear at various 
times in the classroom—too much aggres- 
siveness, superiority complex, error-dodg- 
ing, fear or perhaps inferiority complex, 
and disloyalty. Let us hope that the author 
would regard teachers in a more favorable 
light than office supervisors for teachers 
think they combat these tendencies in pu- 
pils when they appear. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL 


REPUTATION 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 4 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial 
Majors, Civil Service Tutoring. 
128 Wasnington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 
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Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 





STUDY. ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
sachtnetennnn > * nad 





usiness university 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


*'TAKE A BUSINESS COURSE" 
Accounting Secretarial 


Member 
National Council of Business Schools 
Approved for Veterans 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE OF 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Hickory and North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 





A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 





The Pacific Northwest’s 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnke: Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
A Catalog on Request 
me 3 


424 Duguesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Billings, Montana 
A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


HOWARD C. PORTER, Director 


DYKE and SPENCE 


Professional Business Training 
STANDARD BUILDING © CLEVELAN Hie 











Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 
Secretarial Science 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 
Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 








BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
and Pontiac 
More Than 100,000 Students 
Have Attended The Business Institute 
A. F. Tull, President 





BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 
L. E. Huseby, President 
Business Institute Building 


770 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by the State to Confer Degrees 
in Commerce 
Capacity 500 ee enone 


Oper 
Ww. C. nt President 





HARTNETT COLLEGE 
e 
All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 


e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 





Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 


Reporting. 
M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 





The 
ROBERT MORRIS 


Hotel Wm. Penn 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa, Schoo€ 


“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice" 





PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
The preferred school featuring complete business 
training 


1450 Logan St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R, Johnson, President 


Prepare at Parks and Prosper 





HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


The Leader In 
Successful Business 
Training Since 1863 





Luatigicd for Setter Jobs 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
172 S. Clinton Ave., Rochester, N.Y. HAmilton 0680 





Specialized Professional Training 
KANSAS CITY 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional Accounting, Professional Advertising, 
Professional S Secretarial, 
mercial Art 


Com 
1329 Oak 3. "Tanase City 6, Mo. 





SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 


"The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses"’ 
Houston's School of Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texas 








We 


TO CONQUER 





AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 

COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
pletion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
diplomas are awarded. 

13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 





For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 








BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION ane EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered oy the New Yor State 
Board of Regents 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ ¢+ ¢ 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 





Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department. 


O.—Mrs. H. G. L. sends in the following 
question. “In high school and in college 
I was taught that the expression, ‘if I 
were,’ was correct. I have since heard 
an L-english professor say that ‘ uf I was’ és 
correct. I’m pussled—which is correct?” 


A—Your question about “if I were” and 
““f | was” involves the subjunctive mood. 
Mood or mode is the manner in which 
some verb action is performed. If a com- 
mand is given we call the mood of the 
verb action, wiperative. If a statement 
of fact is made, we call the mood, indica- 
tive. If a wish, a doubt, or something 
contrary to fact is expressed, we call the 
mood, subjunctive. 

The subjunctive mood is difiicult be- 
cause it sometimes requires a_ different 
verb inflection from the one which is 
used for the imperative or indicative 
moods. However, -even the incidence 
when such inflection is indicated has been 
greatly reduced within comparatively re- 
cent times and about the only sore spot 
which commonly troubles us is the verb 
to be. 

When the expression “if I (was or 
were)” is followed by an improbability 
or a wish then the subjunctive is called 
for and must be used in the specially in- 
flected form were rather than was. For 
example : 

“If | were the governor, there would 
be more holidays.” 

1 am not the governor and the condition 

is contrary to fact; therefore the sub- 
junctive must be used. 
_ It is possible to conceive of a situation 
in which the “if I” clause opening might 
be followed by the indicative mood. | have 
been trying to see how many I could 
think of over the past few weeks to give 
you as many examples as I could but in 
most cases if seemed to be weak and some 
other subordinating conjunction such as 
although seemed to be preferred. In this 
sentence, for example, was seems preferred 
but I think that although vag be prefer- 
able to if. “If I was the last runner to 
come in, | never showed it by the expres- 
sion on my face.” 

However, here is a good example of the 
indicé ative mood and a justifiable use of 
mat J “was.” 

“If I was in trouble then, I never 
suspected it.” 

Generally “if I” is followed by cere 
rather than was but if you can conceive 
of an “if I” followed by the indicative 
rather than the subjunctive then was would 
have to be used. I have spent several 
weeks of research and consider the in- 
cidence of indicative rather infrequent in 
this construction. 
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O.—The following question is asked by a 
Femsylvania teacher: “Is there a_plu- 
perfect tense in English? IWhat is the 
need of such a tense? 


A.—In English the tense which is some- 
times called pluperfect is better known as 
the past perfect tense. However, the word 
pluperfect is used by many English gram- 
marians. Pluperfect comes from two Latin 
words plus meaning more and perfect 
meaning completed. It is commonly used 
in the grammar of certain foreign lan- 
guages. 

The past perfect tense in English is used 
to designate an event in the past which 
occurred prior to some other event in the 
past. It is composed of the auxiliary had 
and the past participle. For example, if 
you wanted to state that a certain tree fell 
but that lightning struck beforehand, you 
would indicate that fact with the past 
perfect. “When the lightning had_ struck, 
the tree fell.” But if you wanted to indi- 
cate the fact that the tree fell prior to 
the striking of the lightning you would 
state: “When the lightning struck, the 
tree had fallen.” 


+ + + 


O.—A Chicago teacher asks the following 
question: “Would you outline for me in 
some simple fashion the difference be- 
tween finite verbs and verbals and explain 
why verbals are used and how verbals 
can have tense? I have a working know!l- 
edge of the differences but when my stu- 
dents start to ask me why I get confused. 
I find that grammars are especially weak 
on why and they seem to explain every- 
thing except what my students and I 
want to know.” 


A.—Well might you and your students be 
concerned with verbals for verbals are a 
major cause of annoyance in English us- 
age and many errors may be avoided if 
one can get a clear picture of their nature. 

Appreciating the dynamic or living qual- 
ity of the verb as predication in a sen- 
tence, one can see that in the evolution of 
language there is a need felt for impart- 
ing that vital quality of doing or being 
to certain noun, adjective and adverbial 
situations. For that reason a special kind 
of noun, adjective and adverb is built from 
a verb base, and these words although 
serving a naming or modifying and not a 
predicating purpose still retain the desired 
verb quality of action or being. For ex- 
ample, note the following sentence, “Smok- 
ing is not permitted in this office.” The 
word smoking serves as a noun and yet 
it retains something of the action quality 
of the verb from which it is derived. It 
identifies a thing but that thing is an ac- 
tion. Note, however, that it does not con- 


stitute a predicate as in the sentence, “The 
men smoke in the office.” Note this sen- 
tence, “The man smoking is the president 
of the company.” Here smoking is an ad- 
jective modifying man but it is not a 
predicate. Or note these words derived 
from verbs but serving as nouns, adjec- 
tives and adverbs respectively. “To leave 
would be a mistake.” “The man to see is 
the president.” “He returned to inquire 
again.” 

When a verb serves as a predicate it is 
a finite verb. When a verb is made to 
serve as a noun, adjective, or adverb we 
call it a verbal. We must never mistake 
a verbal ‘for a predication. 

There are three kinds of verbals: infini- 
tives, participles and gerunds. 

An infinitive is a verb form preceded 
by to, and it identifies some action or 
being without commitment to any phase of 
conjugation, for example, to smoke or to 
run. In many languages the present infini- 
tive is used as the name for some verb 
situation when one wants to make gram- 
matical reference to that verb in general. 
For example, a French teacher might ask 
a student to give the third person s‘ngular 
of the verb avoir, just as an English 

teacher might ask a student to give the 
third person singular of the verb to have 
The infinitive is one of the three principal 
parts of a verb, i.e., one of the three forms 
of a verb which must be known before 
one can make a complete conjugation. 

However, our present concern with the 
infinitive lies in the situations in which it 
functions in English language expression. 
An infinitive may be used as a noun, ad- 
jective or adverb, but it is most commonly 
used as a noun. The infinitive may have 
certain deceiving characteristics of the fi- 
nite verb and must be watched carefully. 

A participle is an adjective derived from 
a verb which appears in one of two tense 
forms, present and past. Consider the fol- 
lowing two sentences. “The meat cooking 
over the high flame was certain to burn.’ 
“The meat cooked over the high flame 
was thoroughly burned.” In the first of 
these sentences the present participle cook- 
ing was formed by adding ig to the root 
of the infinitive to cook. In the second 
sentence the past participle cooked was 
formed by adding ed to the present infini- 
tive root. However, the past participle is 
sometimes formed irregularly in English. 
For example, the past participle of go is 
gone. The past participle of write is 
written. 

The past participle is also one of the 
principal parts of the verb, that is, one of 
the three forms of a verb which must be 
known if one is going to complete a con- 
jugation. The perfect tense always re- 
quires some form of the past participle. 
“He has gone.” “He had gone.” “He will 
have gone.” The past participle is also 
needed to form active voice. “The ball was 
caught by the man.” 

A gerund is formed by adding ing to 
the infinitive root and always acts as a 
noun. For example, “Smoking is not al- 
lowed in this office.” The word smoking 
is a noun and acts as the subject of the 
sentence. Its form is the same as that of 
the present participle but its function is 
altogether different. 

This discussion does not include all of 
the difficulties which may attend these 
verb forms but it forms a basis for under- 
standing their general nature and func- 
tion and with this understanding it is easy 
to explain such matters as the split infini- 
tive, modifiers of verbals, subjects and ob- 
jects of verbals, verbal phrases, and the 
reason why a noun or pronoun governing a 
gerund must be in the possessive case. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 10 to August 19, 1950 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers: 


Methods and Materials in Cooperative Training Programs; Consumer Business 
Education; Theories and Practices in Business Education; Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education; The Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing; Demonstration Class in Elementary Typewriting; The Improvement of 
Instruction in| Shorthand; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; 
Measurement in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in  Book- 
keeping; The Improvement of Instruction in Social B Subjects; S 

in Business Education. 





Graduate Credit carried by majority of above courses. 


Subject Matter Courses: 


Accounting; Advertising and Marketing; Economics; English; Geography; 
jean “dy Commercial Law; Management; Mathematics; Shorthand and 
ypewriting. 





Annual Conference on Business Education—August 1 


For Bulletin and information, address 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


685 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 


FORTIETH YEAR 


Summer Sessions for Teachers 





Again, Temple University of Philadelphia and environ: 


offers a wide selection of | —offer many cultural and re: 
graduate and undergraduate reational opportunitie- 
courses in its Summer Ses- You'll enjoy spending a Sum 
sions... making the regular _ mer in Philadelphia. 


University facilities-available 
to teachers, school principals 
and superintendents. If you 
require courses for certifica- 
tion, or if you are a candidate 
for a degree, you will find 
that the ~~ Summer Ses- 


sions are ideally — to TEMPLE 
your needs. And apart from y 
its educational sani, UNIVERSITY 


the University—and the city PHILADELPHIA 


Regular Sessions 
June 26 to August 4 
Post-Sessions 
August 7 to September 15 





Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions Bulletin which lists 
the courses to be offered during the 1950 Summer Sessions. iddress Office 
of the Registrar, Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








THE GREGG COLLEGE 
SPECIAL INTENSIVE SEMINARS in 


GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 


Featuring the authors 
Louis A, Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek 


Three one-week seminars, in each of which there will be lectures, 
discussions, and specific instructions in teaching. 


@ Beginning and Advanced Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified 
@ Transcription 
@ Typewriting 
Each seminar will run for a period of one week 
July 17-21 High School and College Instructors 
July 24-28 High School and College Instructors 
July 31-August 4 Private Business School Instructors 
Registration Fee—$10 
For full details, write at once to PAUL M. PAIR, Director 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 3,521 Waiash, vere 








UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION  June'23-August 18 


The University of Wisconsin offers graduate courses 
for business teachers leading to a Master's Degree in 
Business Education. 

The following courses will be given in the 1950 Sum- 
mer Session: Principles of Business Education, Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Shorthand and Typewriting, 
Improvement of Instruction in the Basic Business Sub- 
jects, Accounting for Teachers, Secretarial Techniques 
(Shorthand Transcription), and Office Procedures 
{Office Machines). There will also be available many 
other courses in general education and in business 
administration. 


INSTITUTE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
July 24-26 


For detailed information, write 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 

















Summer Sessions 


The Pennsylvania 


1950 


State College 


Specialized courses in business education, including administration 
bookkeeping for 
teachers, office practice, teaching of shorthand and typewriting, and 


and supervision, improvement of instruction, 


research. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION WORKSHOP FOR PRIVATE BUSINESS 


SCHOOLS—August 14 to August 18. 


More than 800 courses in 75 departments included in total program. 


Instructional fees and living expenses moderate. 


Planned recreational program, including Summer Artists Series. 
for further information and catalogue address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


Room 101-C Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 


Inter-Session 
June 13 to June 30 


Main Summer Session 
July 5 to August 11 


Post-Session 
August 14 to 
September 2 


First Six Weeks' Science 
Session 
June 13 to July 22 


Second Six Weeks' 
Science Session 
July 22 to September 2 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 








E.B.1.A, Boston Convention 


Jay W. Miller, principal of Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware, was elected 
president of the Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association, which conducted one of 
its most successful conventions at the Ho- 
tel Statler in Boston from April 5 to 8. 

“oN newly .elected officers were: Es- 
telle L. Popham, Hunter College, as vice- 
president ; and John L. Rowe, Columbia 
University, and Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, 
Auburn School of Commerce, Auburn, 
Maine, as Executive Board members. Mrs. 
Frances D. North, as outgoing president, 
becomes ex-officio member of the Board. 
Continuing in office are: Rufus Stickney, 
3oston Clerical School, as treasurer; Ber- 
nard A. Shilt, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education, Buffalo, New York, as secre- 
tary; and Saul Wolpert, Eastern District 
High School, Brooklyn, New York; E. G. 
Purvis, Strayer College, Washington, 
D. C., and Lloyd H. Jacobs, New Jersey 
Department of Education, as Executive 
Board members. 

30th membership and attendance at the 
convention were among the highest ever 
recorded in the Association’s 53 years of 
activity. Among the many features of the 
convention were a series of section meet- 
ings which developed the theme, “Utilizing 
Community Resources in Business Educa- 
tion.” In addition, an original three-act 
play entitled “The Teacher Goes To 
Town,” starring Mary Connelly of Boston 
University, was presented under the direc- 
tion of Catharine Stevens, Connecticut 
Teachers College, and John L. Rowe, Co- 
lumbia University. Between meetings, the 
teachers viewed 42 exhibits of the latest 
materials and equipment for office training 
and office use. The complete program for 
the convention appeared in the March issue 
of this magazine. 

A series of resolutions on “Utilizing 
Community Resources in Business Educa- 
tion” was prepared by a committee headed 
by Mrs. Edward Chickering, Jamaica High 
School, New York, and was adopted by 
the membership at the closing meeting. 

It was announced that the Association 
would hold its next annual convention at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
on March 21-24, 1951. 


NABTTI Annual Meeting 


It is reported that all sessions of the 
National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions in con- 
nection with the annual meeting in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, February 23, 
24 and 25 were well attended by institu- 
tional and individual members of the 
group. The program for the convention 
was outlined in the January number of 
this magazine. 

The organization did not have an elec- 
tion this year since all of the officers 
hold over for another year. The present 
officers are: President, E. C. McGill, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria; vice-president, John L. Rowe, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; secretary, Harry Huff- 
man, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia; treasurer, Robert 
B. Bell, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; editor, Stephen J. Tur- 
rille, Madison State College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 

Committees were appointed at the 
meeting to study the problems of 
teacher certification for selective teacher 
recruitment. The meeting place of the 
1951 meeting has not yet been selected. 


+ 
Stenotypists to Meet in July 


Eugene F. Kerwin, national president of 
the Associated Stenotypists of America, 
has announced the time and place for the 
annual convention of this group. All meet- 
ings will be held in the Statler Hotel in 
New York City, July 14, 15 and 16. 

The membership of this association is 
made up of verbatim reporters and teach- 
ers of machine shorthand. It has members 
throughout the United States and Canada 
and in Asia and in Europe. The associa- 
tion has for the past seventeen years been 
active in encouraging the use of machine 
shorthand, developing standards for both 
teachers and writers, and developing a 


code of professional ethics. 

Eleanor Cunningham is national secre- 
tary of the association. Her address is 85 
Eastern 


York. 


Parkway, Brooklyn 17, New 





E.B.T.A. OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Front row, left to right: Rufus Stickney, treasurer; Estelle L. Popham, vice-president; Jay 
W. Miller, president; Mrs. Frances D. North, outgoing president; Bernard A, Shilt, secre- 


tary. Back row, left to right: 


Lloyd H. Jacobs, Saul Wolpert, Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, 


John L. Rowe and E. G, Purvis, all Executive Board members. 
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Flowers Heads Teacher College Group 


The report of the second annual meeting 
of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education gives the registra- 
tion as 380. One hundred sixty-nine mem- 
ber institutions were represented. Many 
officers and faculty members of institutions 
not having membership in the association 
also attended. All meetings were held in 
the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 23, 24 and 25 

This association was formed 1948 by 
a merger of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, National Association of 
Teacher Educational Institutions in Metro- 
politan Districts, and National Association 
of Colleges and Departments of Education. 





Receives 


President Flowers (on the left) 
Gavel From Outgoing President Peik. 


John G. Flowers, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos was elected 


president for the coming year. Other 
officers elected are: Vice-president, Waldo 
E. Lessenger, Wayne University, Detroit, 


Michigan; secretary-treasurer, Charles W. 
Hunt, State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
New York; associate secretary, Warren C. 
Lovinger, State Teachers College, Oneonta, 


New York. 
oo 


Junior College Group Elects Chaffee 

Eugene B. Chaffee, president of Boise 
Junior College, Boise, Idaho, was elected 
president of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges at their recent convention 
in Roanoke, Virginia. The vice-president 
is Miss Dorothy Bell, president of Brad- 
ford Junior College, Bradford, Massachu- 
setts. Jesse P. Bogue is executive secre- 
tary of the association, with offices in 
Washington, D. C. C. C. Colvert, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, is director of 
research and James W. Reynolds, Univer- 
sity of Texas, is editor of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal. 

The Board of Directors of this group 


is made up of: Curtis Bishop, Averett 
College, Danville, Virginia ; Henry Little- 
field, University of Bridgeport, Bridge- 


port, Connecticut; Frederick J. Marston, 
Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mis- 
souri; Charles S. Morris, San Mateo Ju- 
nior College, San Mateo, California ; Hugh 
G. Price, Montgomery Junior College, 
3ethesda, Maryland; T. D. Schindler, 
Lower Columbia Junior College, Long- 
view, Washington; J. B. Young, Jones 
County Junior College, Ellinsville, Miss. 
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CCTA Convention Plans 


An interesting program has been planned 
for the annual convention of the Central 
Commercial Teachers Association. The 
members will meet at the Hanford Hotel 
in Mason City, Iowa, May 5 and 6. 

Program chairman J. L. Brawford sends 
word that a class of twelve students will 
be set up in the Hanford Hotel. Mrs. 
Madeline Strony, Educational Director of 
The Gregg Publishing Company, will dem- 
onstrate “Transcription Made Easy”. S. J. 
Wanous, University of California, will 
demonstrate “New Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting”, through the courtesy of 
South-Western Publishing Company. 

A. R. Graves, Fort Dodge-Tobin Busi- 
ness College, will be in charge of the Busi- 
ness Department and Managers Session. 
He has prepared a program that will be 
helpful and unique. 

Mrs. W. R. Hamilton of the Hamilton 
School is arranging a dinner program for 
Friday evening. She promises an evening 
of entertainment and fun. 

Mrs. Strony will speak on “Secretarial 
Practice the Business Way” at the Satur- 
day morning teachers breakfast. Dr. Wan- 
ous will speak on “Organizing the Secre- 
tarial Course” at the breakfast for owners 
and managers of private business schools. 
Following the breakfast Elsie Price, Edu- 
cational Director of Stenographic Ma- 
chines, Inc., will speak on “The Why of 
the Stenograph” and Letha P. Scott, Ham- 
ilton School of Commerce, will present 
“The P’s and Q’s of Thomas Natural 
Shorthand”. 

+ 


New Materials for 
Business-Writing Classes 

The American Business Writing Asso- 
ciation has just prepared seventy-eight 
tested letter problems for its members. 
These are intended for use in business- 
writing classes in colleges and universities. 
The problems cover the.writing of letters 
classified as routine, sales, public relations, 
claims, adjustments, credits, collections, and 
application. The Association’s Committee 
on Teaching Materials under the direction 
of Kenneth B. Horning, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Business Communication at the 
University of Oklahoma, prepared the 
materials. 

A few copies may still be available for 
college teachers of business writing al- 
though these were originally published for 


members of the association only. Address 
requests to C. R. Anderson, Secretary, 
American Business Writing Association, 
304 David Kinley Hall, University of 


Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
+ 


New Officers of Eastern Unit, CBEA 

Sister M. Dorothy, O.P., is chairman 
of the Eastern Chapter of the Catholic 
Business Education Association for this 
year. Sister Marie Enda, O.P., is secre- 
tary; Brother Philip, O.S.F., is vice-chair- 
man; and Sister Marianna, S.C., is treas- 
urer. 

i 


Gruber Heads N. Y. City Area Teachers 

Joseph Gruber, Central Commercial High 
School, New York City, was elected presi- 
dent of the Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation of New York City and Vicinity at 
the association’s 33rd Convention held re- 
cently at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. Others elected were first vice-presi- 
dent, Nathan Baltor, Manual Training 
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High School; second vice-president, Mil- 
dred Allison, Monroe Secretarial School; 
secretary, Margaret Killelea, John Adams 
High School ; Members-at- large of Exec- 
utive Committee, Mrs. Ella S. Salitan, 
Prospect Heights High School, and Har- 
old Baron, Lafayette High School. Con- 
tinuing in office are the treasurer, Morton 
Fuchs, Jamaica High School, and Mem- 





Joseph Gruber 


ber-at-large Mrs. Catharine B. Dwyer, 
New York City Vocational High School 
Division. 

The convention was attended by 1,000 
teachers of business subjects who partici- 
pated in subject section meetings and 
viewed a number of exhibits and demon- 
strations. At the luncheon meeting which 
followed, a scroll was presented to Alex- 
ander S. Massell, principal of the Central 
Commercial High School, for twenty-five 
years of distinguished service to business 
education. 

Two of the four associations affiliated 
with the Commercial Education Associa- 
tion also elected new officers. The Private 
Business Schools Association re-elected as 
president, Wallace W. Renshaw, Mount 
Vernon School of Business; vice-president, 
Charles Forrest, Drake Business Schools; 
and secretary-treasurer, Mrs. L. Arenssen 
Pearson, Interboro Institute. The Pitman 
Commercial Teachers Association elected 
as president, Jack Grossman, Bronx Voca- 
tional High School; vice-president, Harry 
Salzman, Samuel J. Tilden High School; 
secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Haydon, Central 
Commercial High School; and treasurer, 
Abraham Carr, Thomas Jefferson High 
School. 

sd 


NYU School of Commerce 
Marks Fifty Years 


A conference on Fifty Years of Col- 
legiate Education for Business at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria April 10 and 11 marked the 
Golden Anniversary of the New York 
University School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts, and Finance. Addresses by ten 
national and international industrial, fi- 
nancial, business, and business education 
leaders comprised the program which was 
concluded with a dinner in special tribute 
to fifty outstanding industrial, business, 
and financial leaders upon whom were con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Commercial Science. 

The School was organized in 1900. From 
the seven courses, fourteen instructors, and 
sixty students offered during the first 
year, the School has grown to the largest 
of its kind in the world. Today there are 
276 courses taught by 300 faculty members. 
The enrollment for this anniversary year 
totals almost 10,000. 


CPA Examinations 


Donald P. Perry in the February / \urnq] 
of Accountancy, official publication «f the 
American Institute of Accountants, na- 
tional professional society of  ccrtified 
public accountants, reveals that llege 
graduates appear able to pass the certi- 
fied public accountant examination w:!) the 
benefit of less practical experience (jan js 
needed by non-college graduates. 

A study made by the Institute’s board 
of examiners bore out a general i eling 
of the board that too many candidates of 
little ability or aptitude attempt the ex- 
aminations. The study also showed that 
there is a much greater percentage of fail- 
ure among candidates who lack botl) ad- 


vanced education and experience than 
candidates lacking only one of these 
tactors. 


Explaining the grading service of the 
Institute, Mr. Perry states that it is made 
available with the understanding that each 
state is solely responsible for final evalu- 
ation of completed examinations and for 
passing the candidates. The grading staff 
members are all CPAs and members of the 
Institute. A “horizontal grading” system 
is used which means no one examiner 
grades an entire paper, but each specializes 
in certain problems. An extensive review 
procedure is made of a sample of each 
grader’s work and also of each test paper 
as a complete unit. Marginal papers are 
given special attention by the examiners. 

The examination may include some ob- 
jective questions that are labelled “thought 
provoking” rather than fact finding. One 
or more essay type questions in theory, 
auditing and law are given for the purpose 
of determining the candidate’s ability to 
express himself clearly and understandably. 

To assist CPA applicants in preparing 
for the examination, the Institute has pre- 
pared a booklet The CPA Examination; 
Gateway to a Profession. 


+ 


School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations Publications 

The latest publication of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions at Cornell University is You Can't 
Hire a Hand, by Temple Burling. It em- 
phasizes the point of view that the rela- 
tionships between people and _ between 
groups are just as really a part of the 
operation of a plant as the physical equip- 
ment or the economic scene in which it 
operates and that sound planning must be 
based on a clear understanding of the way 
these parts are united into a whole. Con- 
sideration of human motivation and social 
needs as an afterthought doesn’t deserve 
the name of human relations. 

Other bulletins offered free of charge to 
New York State residents and for a nomi- 
nal sum to cover mailing to out-of-state 
residents are Industrial Training: A Guide 
to Selected Readings; Training in New 
York State Industries; Apprenticeship in 
Western New York State; Welfare Col- 
lective Bargaining in Action, and others. 
The magazine Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review is published quarterly, and a 
mimeographed free publication of selected 
articles in current and periodical literature 
dealing with industrial and labor relations 
is published monthly, 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 








Dame Becomes Acting Dean 


J. Frank Dame, director of business 
teacher-training at Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, for the past two years, 
has been made acting dean of the Com- 
merce Department. 

Before going to Florida State Univer- 
sity Dr. Dame was educational liaison of- 
ficer for the National Office Management 
Association. 

Dr. Dame is a graduate of Bay Path 
Institute of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and received his Bachelor’s degree from 
New York University and his Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees from Temple Uni- 
versity. He taught in the high school at 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, and later be- 
came head of the Department of Business 
Education, Divisions 1-9, Washington, 
D. C. He left Washington to become 
Director of Business Teacher-Training at 
Temple University and for one year be- 
fore becoming associated with NOMA he 
was acting director of the Department of 
Business Education at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Sd 
Assistant Deanship for Field 


The appointment of E. I. Fjeld to fill 
the newly-created post of Assistant Dean 
in Charge of Graduate Studies at the City 
College School of Business and Civic Ad- 
ministration, New York City, was an- 
nounced recently by Dr. Thomas L. Nor- 
ton, Dean of the School. Dr. Fjeld has 
been chairman of the Department of Ac- 
countancy at the School since 1947. He 
will relinquish that position when he as- 
sumes his new duties on September first 
of this year. 

A native of North Dakota, Dr. Fjeld 
has been teaching at City College since 
1931. He attended the University of IIli- 
nois, receiving his B. S. degree in 1920 
and an M.S. in 1922. In 1936 he received 
his Ph.D. from Columbia University. He 
holds Certified Public Accountant certifi- 
cates from New York and Illinois. 


* 


Leonard Advanced by Penn State 


William N. Leonard has been appointed 
head of the Economics and Commerce De- 
partment of The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pennsylvania. He suc- 
_ Carl W. Hasek, who retired last 
uly, 

Dr. Leonard’s Bachelor’s degree is from 
the University of Virginia, his Master’s 
degree from the University of Texas and 
his Doctor’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Before going to Penn State, he 
was chairman of the Economics Depart- 
ment of the University College, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


a 


Gregg Staff Changes 


Robert I. LaDow has been made man- 
ager of Gregg’s San Francisco office, suc- 
ceeding Henry Boer. Mr. Boer has _ be- 
come assistant manager of Gregg’s Chi- 
cago office, succeeding Lauren O. Lind- 
strom. Mr. Lindstrom is now in Gregg’s 
New York executive offices as sales pro- 
motion manager. 
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New Position for Robert Nelson 


On January Ist of this year, Robert A. 
Nelson, State Director of Business and 
Distributive Education, Utah, accepted a 
position as Coordinator of Distributive 
Education with the newly established Con- 
tra Costa Junior College District, Mar- 
tinez, California. 

Mr. Nelson’s new assignment will in- 
clude the establishment of cooperative 
part-time and other retail merchandising 
programs on the Junior College Campuses. 
One campus at Richmond started opera- 
tion on February 14th and one will be 
established in the Eastern part of the 
county in the immediate future. An eve- 
ning extension and comprehensive _ in- 
service store training program will be 
inaugurated. 

Mr. Nelson acted as State Director of 
Business and Distributive Education in 
Utah for four years. At the same time 
he was active in the development of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of America 
and acted as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee for this organization during 
the year 1948-49. At the present time he 
is a member of the National Advisory 
Committee. 

Before entering State Office work, Mr. 
Nelson was employed as Instructor and 
Supervisor of Vocational Training at the 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah. He also acted as teacher-trainer for 
Distributive Education at the University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Nelson is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Utah and did post-graduate work 
at that institution and the Utah State 
Agricultural College. 


+ 


Jacob Martin Changes Position 


Jacob H. Martin, formerly on the teach- 
ing staff of Fullerton Junior College, Ful- 
lerton, California, is now an instructor at 
El Camino College, El Camino, California. 

Before the war, Mr. Martin was an in- 
structor in the high schools of Steuben- 
ville and Bellaire, Ohio. During the war 
he served as a civilian instructor for the 
Army Air Forces and acted as civilian de- 
fense controller for the San Bernardino 
Army Air Depot. In addition, he taught 
in the evening school at San Bernardino 
Junior College. In February, 1946, he re- 
turned to the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and has completed all requirements 
for the doctorate with the exception of 
his dissertation. His Bachelor’s degree and 
his Master’s degree are from Ohio State 
University. 
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Drake Manager of Florida School 


Stanley J. Drake, principal of Broward 
Business College, Fort Lauderdale, Flor- 
ida, for the past two years, has been pro- 
moted to business manager of the school. 

He received his Bachelor’s degree from 
Bryant College and his Master’s degree 
from Temple Bar College. His teaching 
experience includes two years at King’s 
Business College, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
and two years at the Mount Vernon Busi- 
ness College in Ohio, of which he was 
manager. 


Maxwell to Florida 


W. C. Maxwell, formerly head of the 
commerce department of the Hinsdale 
Township High School, Hinsdale, Illinois, 
is now teaching in the Pan-American Bus- 
iness University, Miami, Florida. 

Mr. Maxwell taught in Illinois for 
twenty-seven years, where he was State 
Commercial Contest Manager for eight 
years. He has acted as chairman of the 
International Commercial Schools Contest 
committee since its inception in 1933 at 
the Chicago Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion. 

With Dr. James L. Mursell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Dr. Al- 
bert C. Fries, Northwestern University, 
he is co-author of the textbook Rhythmic 
Typewriting. 

+ 


Meadows Aids Needy Students 


More than twenty men and women have 
been aided in the ten years that the 
Shreveport Kiwanis Club, with the coop- 
eration of Meadows-Draughon Business 
College, has operated its students’ educa- 
tional loan fund. 

The scholarship fund began when the 
college, through George A. Meadows, 
president, donated to the Kiwanis club a 
stenographic scholarship to be awarded by 
the club to a deserving person. Through 
other donations and affairs additional 
funds were raised. The fund has been 
confined almost entirely to business school 
scholarships at Meadows-Draughon Busi- 
ness College. 

Candidates for the scholarships may be 
recommended by Kiwanis Club or the gen- 
eral public to the loan fund committee. 


+ 


Edwin C, Clarke Heads Department 


Edwin C. Clarke, acting head of, the 
Department of Economics and Business 
Administratien at Geneva College, Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania, since 1947, has been 
made head of the Department and elevated 
to a full professorship. 

A graduate of Geneva College, Dr. 
Clarke received his Doctor’s degree at the 
University of Pittsburgh. He has been on 
the Geneva College faculty since 1937. 


+ 


Roy Coffey Retires 


Roy V. Coffey, for many years a busi- 
ness teacher at Central High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, has retired. ; 

Before going to St. Louis he taught for 
four years at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls; two years at West Des 
Moines High School, Des Moines, Iowa; 
and two years at the High School, Akron, 
Ohio. He is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


5 


Oklahoma School Changes Ownership 


The State Business College, established 
in Miami, Oklahoma, in 1927 by P. W. 
Errebo, has been sold by its founder to 
James S. and Edwin Gowans. 
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For Simplified 
Duplication — More 
Practical Classroom 


VERSATILITY 
SPEED 
SIMPLICITY 


Plus many other Rex-O-Graph fea- 
tures make the LO-BOY Model "R" popular in Offices 
everywhere, a must’ for business training. 

Features such as . . . Hairline-registration . . . automatic 
feed ... roller bearings eliminate fatigue . . . new modern 
streamline design ... only !/g" stripping margin . . . Quick- 
Change Master Guide and Clamp . . . works equally well 
on stocks from card stock to tissue . . . automatic counter 
i . .. retracting fluid system ... 100% Roller Moistening ... 
" only one turn of the Lends per copy... up to 150 copies 

per minute ... and as many as four different colors from 
one master... 
Add Up to ... brilliant uniform reproduction; savings 
| in time, money, and labor. 
y See these and other Model "R" features at your 
Rex-O-Graph dealer, ask for a demonstration — or write 
4 for illustrated folder. There's a Rex-O-Graph Fluid Type 
y Duplicator for every need, at prices from $89.00 to 
$840.00. 
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New 4th Edition 
SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates and 
correlates all the related secretarial and genera! 
office skills and knowledge that are necessary in a 
well-rounded training program for office occupations. 
The separate me skills and knowledge gained 
in other courses are woven into a realistic new pat- 
tern with additional skills and knowledge. Funda- 
mental office duties are emphasized. 


An optional workbook and a correlated practice 
outfit in filing may be obtained. 


Cs y 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Busi and E ic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 

















TEACHERS’ BOOKS 














Methods of Teaching Business Subjects 
By Tonne, Popham, and Freeman. A presentation of 
teaching principles and their application to each busi- 
ness subject. $3.50, list. 


Methods of Teaching Transcription 
By Louis A. Leslie. A complete outline of proper pro- 
cedures, practices, and problem solutions. By the co- 
author of Gregg Simplified. $3.00, list. 


Principles of Business Education 
By Herbert A. Tonne. A comprehensive review of the 
whole field of business education, its principles, phil- 
osophy, and problems. $3.50, list. 


Distributive Education, Second Edition 
By Kenneth B. Haas. An intensive handbook for teachers 
and co-ordinators of distributive education programs. 


$3.00, list 


1949 Business Education Index 
By Delta Pi Epsilon fraternity. Index to research and 
literature published in 1949. Order only from our New 
York office. $1.50, net. 








Gregg Publishing Company 


New York 18 Chicago 6 San Francisco 4 Dallas 1 
Toronto 1 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING, 5th 
Edition, by Edward J. Rowse and Car- 
roll A, Nolan, Cincinnati: South-West- 
ern Publishing Company, 403 pp, $1.65. 


This old favorite of high school students 
has been brought up to date with new pic- 
tures and new text and should be the key 
to a very lively one-semester course in 
advertising. 

Whether the teacher presents the sub- 
ject as a source of general business knowl- 
edge, or attempts to inculcate some actual 
skill in copy, layout, and production, this 
book will furnish him with substantial as- 
sistance. The scope includes large  sec- 
tions on the place of advertising in our 
modern economy: advertising as a selling 
agency, the mechanics of advertising, a 
summary of advertising media, and an 
outline of some general procedures in ad- 
vertising. The book consists of  sorfie 
twenty-two chapters covering such topics 
as “Who Pays the Vast Advertising Ex- 
penditures?” “Why People Buy,” “The 
Layout,” “Radio and Television Advertis- 
ing,” and “The Sales Letter.” There is no 
area of the general advertising picture that 
is neglected, but the style and layout is 
simplicity itself and the adept selectivity of 
the authors excludes anything that would 
be unduly complicated for the high school 
mind. 

The illustrations are excellent. Photo- 
graphs and line drawings are sharp and 
clear, and the variety of pictures, layouts, 
and typography provide a good norm for 
the study of advertisements brought in 
from outside media by the students. 


Sd 


MONEY AND BANKING, by Jay L. 
O'Hara, New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 671 pp, $4.75. 


The author of this basic text in money 
and banking considers the following main 
areas: money, with an explanation of 
money in modern economy, the nature of 
money and monetary standards, mone- 
tary policies and the relationship between 
money and bank credit; commerical bank- 
ing, with an explanation of bank deposits 
and deposit insurance, bank reserves, cer- 
tain banking operations such as_ loans, 
discounts, investments, bank credit, and 
a history of U. S. banking; the Federal 
Reserve System, with an explanation of 
its structure, functions, and operations; 
foreign finance and foreign exchange with 
an explanation of its general nature, its 
operation during depression and war, -and 
its international aspects; the value of 
with an explanation of changes 


money, 
in value and a discussion of the theo- 
retical and practical aspects of money 


finally a discussion of mis- 
cellaneous financial institutions, which re- 
views branch banking, unit banking, trust 
companies, savings banks, investment bank- 
ing, the capital market, personal loans and 
consumer-credit institutions and mortgage 
banking. The author finally offers some 
conclusions on trends, cyclical fluctuations, 


value; and 
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public and private debt, postwar banking 
conditions and legal controls of banking. 

The book is notable for its simplicity 
and its clear picture of everything in its 
basic terms. The author shows consider- 
able adeptness in resisting the pursuit of 
certain principles of finance into their his- 
torical roots. The emphasis upon postwar 
conditions makes the book valuable for 
any commercial teacher who wants to 
bring his ideas of banking and finance up 
to date. The hypothetical examples are 
quite valuable in demonstrating certain 
difficult principles. 

Although designed as a basic college 
text in banking and finance, the book 
should make a valuable supplemental eco- 
nomics text, and is an important refresher 
in banking for the high school teacher 
of social business subjects, bookkeeping, 
or for the lay reader who would like to 
be a better informed member of our busi- 
ness civilization. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN INDUS- 
TRY, edited by Walter Adams, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 558 
pp. $4.75. 


The purpose of this book is to give a 
timely summary of some thirteen basic 
American industries supplemented by a 
discussion of free enterprise as related to 
public policy and labor. The text consists 
of the writings of some fifteen experts, in 
addition to the editor, and approaches the 
subject on a “case study” plan. The mate- 
rial is a useful summary of these basic in- 
dustries for the general reader but is set 
up especially as a college text in business 
organization, management, and allied sub- 
jects. 

The particular industries 
cotton textiles, bituminous coal, agricul- 
ture, residential construction, steel, chemi- 
cals, cigarettes, motion pictures (including 
television), fluid milk, tin cans, glass con- 
tainers, ocean shipping, and air transport. 
Broken into “individual industry” studies, 
these make for a very interesting class- 
room program of analysis and criticism, 
and may be used a /a carte or in any man- 
ner the teacher may choose. 

Each chapter begins with a_ general 
statement by the editor, followed by a care- 
ful and objective reporting by the chapter 
author. The study of bituminous coal, for 
example, includes a general statement by 
both editor and chapter author, followed by 
discussions of the importance of power, 
the energy market and full employment, as 
part of this introduction. The market 
structure and price policy of the industry 
are studied next with the matter of keen 
competition and its consequences given 
lucid attention. Price policy is then thor- 
oughly examined. This chapter plan is 
accommodated to the requirements of each 
industry. 

An excellent and timely bibliography 
follows. 


covered are 


PRACTICAL REPORT WRITING, by Selby 
. Santmyers, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
International Textbook Company, 118 
pp. $2.75. 


Reports are a part of daily living re- 
gardless of one’s occupation or interests. 
In order to give confidence to those who 
must prepare such reports, Selby Sant- 
myers, Training Specialist and Industrial 
Relations Consultant, has written this book. 

Practical Report Writing first deals with 
the importance of reports, with the back- 
ground needed by the writer of reports, 
with the gathering and organizing of ma- 
terial, and with the writing of the rough 
draft of the report. The author then deals 
with putting the report into an understand- 
able and presentable written form. There 
are sections on “The Introduction” ; the 
“Body of the Report”; the “Paragraph 
System,” which deals with methods of link- 
ing units and unit-groups together and the 
use of headings for clarification and easier 
reading; and finally, “Closing the Report.” 
Numerous illustrations of the proposed 
techniques to be used in the preparation of 
the report and individual exercises empha- 
sizing each section of the report aid the 
student considerably in his study of this 
all-important topic. 


oe 


BASIC ACCOUNTING, by Ralph L, Boyd 
and Robert J, Dickey, New York: Rine- 
hart and Company, 687 pp. $5.00. 


This text has been prepared for college 
students taking accounting who do not pro- 
pose to become accountants. It can be 
used for courses varying in from two to 
six semesters. 

The statement approach has been adapted 
so as to give the students a good intro- 
duction to an understanding of the account- 
ing functions. Thus, the students are 
given a quick acquaintanceship with ac- 
counting terminology and do not spend 
much time learning the routines of book- 
keeping. The student learns about content, 
arrangement, and purposes of periodic 
financial statements applicable to various 
forms of business enterprise. Later he 
learns the procedures by which these data 
are gathered. 

Questions for study and discussion have 
been provided at the end of chapters and 
additional problems as well as procedures 
for the application of analytic judgment 
are provided in the appendix. 

There has long been a need for a book 
of this type. Far more than half the stu- 
dents who take accounting in college never 
become accountants. The book therefore 
should have a real appeal to the many 
teachers of accounting who present the 
subject as a cultural course or as a means 
of developing an understanding of the na- 
ture of business rather than as a means 
of preparing for the accountancy profes- 
sion, 


(Additional Reviews on Next Page) 
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PROBLEMS IN PERSONNEL ADMINIS- 
TRATION, by Richard P, Calhoon, New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 539 pp. 
$4.00. 


A contribution in the field of personnel 
administration in which the emphasis is 
placed on problem analysis, problem han- 
dling, and actual administration of the 
various personnel functions. In other 
words, this book is largely concerned with 
personal relationships in personnel admin- 
istration, and its approach is a critical and 
evaluating one. 

Many topics not usually treated, or dis- 
cussed only briefly, are here considered at 
some length: work load and job assign- 
ment, writing and administering policies 
and procedures, problems of interpreting 
legislation, the personnel administration 
and collective bargaining, methods of de- 
veloping and effectuating a personnel pro- 
gram, problems of safety administration, 
women in personnel work. 


© 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 1941-1948, 
Indiana Business Studies No. 32, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: The School of Business, 
Indiana University, 78 pp. Free of 
charge to qualified persons who are 
interested in research in business edu- 
cation, 


This bibliography is a supplement to the 
cons. Fic of Research Studies in Busi- 
ness Education 1920-1940. It contains a 
comprehensive list of the research studies 
in business education and related studies 
completed in the period from 1941 to 1948, 
inclusive. A few studies completed prior 
to 1941 which were not available for in- 
clusion in the 1920-1940 Bibliography are 
included in the present listing. 

This compilation of research studies has 
been prepared to serve as a useful refer- 
ence source not only for research work- 
ers but for graduate students in business 
education, teachers, and administrators. It 
should, of course, serve as a useful tool 
for the director of a research program in 
business education, and for students in 
business education who are planning re- 
search projects for theses and disserta- 
tions. 

The research studies are arranged by 
author and by subject for easy reference 
by the user. 


+ 


WHAT EMPLOYERS WANT (Life Adjust- 
ment Series), by James C. Worthy, 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 48 pp, Single copies 60c, 


The I. ife Adjustment Series which now 
totals 22 booklets treats problems of inter- 
est to teenagers, parents, and those work- 
ing with adolescents. 

This booklet explains, from the employ- 
er’s point of view, what the employer 
wants, how he discovers whether or not 
the applicant has these qualifications, and 
what it takes to succeed and advance on 
a job. 

Interesting cartoons by Howard Rogo- 
vin, simple language of the type to appeal 
to the teenager make the booklet attractive 
to the high school student. An Instructor’s 
Guide and colorful poster are available 
without extra charge on quantity orders 
and provide teaching suggestions and 
questions which the teacher will find help- 
ful. 

Orders of fifteen bring reduced prices 
ranging from fifty cents to twenty-five 
cents for orders of a thousand or more. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 14 
Can personality training be overdone? 





by Robert L. Ferguson 
Western Illinois State College 
Macomb 


In an interview with E. E. Groves, As- 
sistant Comptroller of the Gardner Den- 
ver Company, Quincy, Illinois, there were 
expressed some ideas on personality that 
will bear thought and study by business 
teachers. The original intent of the inter- 
view was to learn about office procedure 
rather than personality, but the subject 
was brought up by Mr. Groves. Here are 
the basic ideas he voiced in the interview. 

“[ get many people in here,” he began, 
“who appear to have been ‘overtaught’ 
personality. They seem to have the im- 
pression that personality is a way of doing 
things—a slap on the back, knock-out 
clothes, impressing the boss with bright 
cheerfulness, outward eagerness, etc. 
believe the personality factor can be over- 
done although a correct* attitude toward 
it is important. I personally believe that 
if 7 can sit in my corner, do my job 
right, that my boss should recognize it. 
However, I know this isn’t what happens 
because I have these people (waved hand 
toward people in room) and I know I 
miss many things. Therefore, I would 
suggest that the worker have enough con- 
tacts with the boss to insure that she is 
known by him. The boss doesn’t have time 
to know everyone. To be really successful 
there would be a balance between compe- 
tency on one hand, and personality on the 
other. Personality alone doesn’t produce, 
and sooner or later the person depending 
on it will find himself at the bottom of 
the heap. 


“T have found that unless I think first 
in terms of the job to be done that all I 
promote to better jobs is_ personality. 
Therefore I fight against personality when 
I am being swayed by it, because if I 
don’t I'll fail to consider the important 
factor of competency. 


“Offhand I would rank traits a little dif- 
ferently than polls seem to show them 
ranked. Here are a few important traits 
in order: 


Ability to do the job. 
Desire to work. 

Recognition of responsibility. 
Initiative. 

Personality. 


“Fundamentals should be learned in 
school. The first few years of employ- 
ment may be considered as further train- 
ing. The more theory, the more funda- 
mentals, the better personality the em- 
ployee has, the faster he learns our way 
of doing things. Theory and fundameitals 
are all the student has when he comes to 
us—he must still /earn the practical side 
of his work. 

“He must desire to work. I have had 
quite a number of people in my depart- 
ments ask for raises. Each time I explain 
that to deserve a raise I thought they 
should demonstrate a desire to be worth 
more money by doing more and _ better 
work. In my early years here I made the 
mistake of stating to each that if they 
put out more, I would give them a raise. 
They then went like a house afire for a 
few months; then reminded me about my 
promise. Of course I gave them the raise, 
then what happened? Bing! They slipped 
right back where they were, with lazy 
attitude and poor work. This desire to 
work must come from within and then be 
rewarded by a mindful and watchful su- 
pervisor, and cannot come as a result of 
a bribe for better production by offering 
a raise if the employee puts out. 

“Of course the person who can recog- 
nize and assume responsibility will be the 
one who succeeds when promoted to a 
responsible position. The ‘personality’ boy 
will begin slipping about then. As for ini- 
tiative—it must be demonstrated on the 
job, but it can also be used personally 
with great success. By that I mean, the 
employee can make his own_ breaks. 
Chances for advancement should be recog- 
nized and the worker can be ready for 
them when they come by learning on the 
job, and by using his personality as a tool 
to bring his employer’s attention to the 
fact that he is ready for advancement.” 

Mr. Groves’ remarks should serve as a 
reminder and warning to business teachers 
that personality cannot be taught in the 
classroom simply by completing pages in 
a workbook—that personality develops 
within the student and can be guided into 
correct channels only by the teacher who 
consciously works at it day after day in 
connection with all other training. 





THE CASE OF 


An article re typing speed 
Says if a student’s weak, 
The basis of the trouble is 
Inadequate technique. 


Just let him see you whiz along 

As graceful as the flora, 

Explain the hows and whys, and soon 
He’ll emulate Tangora. 


SLOW JOE 


Could be, for Arabella Bright, 

But faint suspicion lingers 

That my slow Joe with brain of glue 
And sausages for fingers, 


Despite my unremitting zeal, 
Come finish of the term, 
Will punch at 20 as today, 
A plodding pachyderm! 


—Grace V. Watkins 
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